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Portiand Cement. Its Manufacture and Use. By Cartes D. Jamzson. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Soaps. A Practical Manual of the Manufacture of Domestic, Toilet, and other 
soaps. By Grorce H. Hurst, F.C.S. 8vo, cloth, 385 pages. 65 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 
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4to, cloth, 480 pages, 8 full-page plates. Price, $10.00 ne¢. 

Text-Book of Seamanship. The Equipping and Handling of Vessels 
under Sail or Steam, For the use of the U.S. Naval Academy. By Rear Admiral S. B. 
Lucg, U.S.N. Revised by Lieutenant Benson, U.S.N. With illustrations drawn by Lieu 
tenant S. SEABURY, U.S.N. 8vo, half leather. 579 pages and 124 plates. Price, $10.00. 

Sanitary Condition of Dwelling Houses in Town and 
Country. Revised Edition. By Grorce E. WARING, Jr. 16mo, cloth. (Van Nos- 
trand Science Series, No. 31.) Price, 50 cents. 
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tions and 9 folding plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.50. 
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New Novel by the author of The Celebrity 
READY IN MAY. 


Richard Carvel 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, author of Zhe Celebrity. 


Winston Churchill’s new novel will take its title Richard Carvel, from the 
name of the principal character in it. He is a young Maryland aristocrat, as is 
also the heroine of the story Dorothy Manners. The action takes place during the 
years 1752 and 1782 and moves back and forth between the old cavalier colony 
with its gay Annapolis and lordly country life, and the London of Horace Walpole 
and George Selwyn. The size of the canvas and breadth of treatment in this novel 
point to the fulfilment of the promise which many saw in Mr. Churchill’s first work. 
Richard Carve? will be a book of some five hundred pages; and will have about 
eight full-page drawings by Malcolm Fraser. 


READY IN MAY. 


The Short Line War 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER. 


A novel through which is woven the story of an attempt by the ‘‘C. & S. C.’’ 
Ry., a trunk line from Chicago to the West, to seize illegally the ““M. & T.’’ (the 
short line), an important ‘‘feeder’’ to the larger road. The president of the M. & 
T. is James Weeks, a typical product of the Middle West, who devotes all the energy 
and resource of his rugged character to the defence of the short line. His life is 
pictured with emphasis upon its blending of success and pathos. ‘The manipula- 
tion of stocks, legal deadlocks, and an attempt to take forcible possession of the road 
with the resulting defence go to niake up the plot. The climax involves interven- 
tion by the Governor of the State, who places the road under military control. At 
the time of the greatest confusion Weeks saves the road by an exhibition of strategy 
to which his lieutenants contribute. 

The personal interest of the story is woven about the characters of ‘‘Jim’’ 
Weeks, Harvey West, his private secretary, Porter, the **C. & S. C.’’ vice presi- 
dent, a promoter named McNally, and Porter’s daughter, Katherine, who plays an 
important part. Her love for Harvey West, the young man who aids in the defeat 
of her father, prompts her to action which has a direct bearing upon the outcome of 
the story. 


The Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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FOUR RECENT NOTABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


So many books of travel are mere records of curious and exciting experiences, 
either true or imaginary, that it is a pleasure to find appearing in the same year four 
distinctly scientific books, descriptive of little-known regions. The record of 1898 will 
compare favorably in this respect with previous years, Of these four books two have 
had their immediate excuse for publication in the eager interest of the American people 
which has been aroused by the unusual events of the year. 

Professor Hill's book, although treating the West Indies in general, devotes partic- 
ular attention to Cuba and Porto Rico. Thus there are ten chapters devoted to Cuba 
and five to Porto Rico, while the only other islands which receive more than one are 
Jamaica and Santo Domingo, to each of which three chapters are devoted. In each 
case there is a consideration of relief, climate and geological conditions with especial 
reference to their influence upon the fauna, flora and human inhabitants. The causal 
notion in geography is distinctly recognized throughout, so that the teachers of geog- 
raphy who are in touch with modern methods of teaching will find this volume a 
storehouse of important material, quite different from the mere descriptive matter to 
be found in most books of travel. 

The people of the different islands are fully described, and there is a very interest- 
ing discussion of the history of the several islands, particularly with reference to its in- 
fluence upon the culture and industries of the inhabitants. From this book one gains 
a very clear idea of the difference in colonial method adopted by the various nations 
which have controlled the islands, and their effect upon the people. The splendid co- 
lonial policy of Great Britain is shown to have produced, even in less favorably situated 
islands, conditions of life which have been absolutely prohibited by the baneful policy 
of the Spanish in the marvellously fertile though slightly developed islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. The contrast in this respect between Jamaica and Cuba gives us 
reason to hope that under the guidance of the United States our new wards may speedily 
rise from their present deplorable condition. 

Readers with geographic tastes will find the chapters upon the origin and physio- 
graphic history of the islands instructive, though many will prefer to read Professor 


* Cuba and Porto Rico with the other Islands of the West Indies, Robert T. Hill, The Cen- 
tury\Co. 

The Philippine Islands and their Peopl:. Dean C. Worcester, The Macmillan Co. 

Through Asia. Sven Hedin, two vols., Harper & Bros. 

Northward Over the ** Great Ice?’ Robert E. Peary, two vols. Frederick H. Stokes Co. 
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Hill’s scientific articles upon these subjects, where the development of the West Indies 
is much more fully treated. The general reader will find interest in these chapters, be- 
cause they show that the islands are really mountain ranges rising from the depths of 
the sea and in places the seats of volcanic action; and onecannot help being impressed 
by the fact that this geological history has had a marked influence upon the people, 
even though they have been sadly interfered with by distant rulers. It is an exceilent 
illustration of the conflict of physiographic and historical elements of control upon 
human development, in which, as is usually the case, adverse conditions of human 
control have not been competent to completely mask the ever- working influences of a 
physiographic nature. 

The book is written by a scientist of high standing, a member of the United States 
Geological Survey, whose work has led him into various parts of Spanish North America 
and tomany of the West Indianislands. Having geographical instincts, and a broader 
range of interest than is common among geologists, Professor Hill has been able to see 
the relation of facts to one another and to appreciate their bearing and importance in a 
broad way. 

Being well equipped with first hand scientific knowledge concerning a large part of 
the West Indian region, Professor Hill has naturally given us what may be considered 
as essentially an zzstructive account of the region. Some will perhaps find too much 
instruction, especially of a geological nature; but every one must recognize that in 
most cases the geology introduced has been used to explain geographic facts. Educated 
people who wish to actually learn something about the West Indies, and particularly 
about Cuba and Porto Rico, will find this the book from which to gain information. 

Particularly interesting is his description of the complexity of social conditions on 
the island of Santo Domingo, and also his chapters upon the race problems and the 
future of the West Indies. The book is of much valuealso because it gives an account 
of conditions which are about to disappear from two of the largest of the islands. 

Professor Hill is exceedingly sympathetic in his treatment of the inhabitants, and if 
his interpretation of their character is correct, we have less to fear from our future con- 
nection with them than some of us have anticipated. The author shows very clearly 
the unnaturalness of the political conditions in the West Indies, and points out how 
distinctly unfavorable to their development, political and commercial, separation from 
the United States has been. He believes that upon all natural arguments, such con- 
nection with this country is demanded if their people would prosper, and, moreover, that 
the inhabitants will not prove to be more objectionable than some of our own citizens. 

The importance of Worcester’s book is proved by the fact that it has already 
reached its seventh edition, only a few months after its first appearance. One merely 
needs to read the book in order to understand the reason for this popularity. It is 
really a story ; always interesting and at times intensely so. Moreover there is a fund 
of humor apparent every here and there, which at times is quite irresistible, though 
there is neverany sign of buffoonery. Withal the book is a source of instruction; and, 
because of the interesting style, the reader is forced to absorb the instruction, whether 
he would or not. With marked skill the author has presented exactly the material that 
the general reader wishes to obtain, and has not littered his pages with facts and figures 
which can be found, by those who wish them, in other sources. 

The volume really contains a narrative of two voyages to the islands made at dif- 
ferent times in search of natural history specimens, particularly birds and mammals. 
It is not written in the usual form of an itinerary, but the several visits to an island are 
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grouped in a single chapter, so that the main basis for division of the subject is geo- 
graphic, while the chronological basis is more closely followed in the description of 
each of the islands. By this means one is not able to easily follow him in his personal 
journeys ; but, what is much more important, one obtains a clearer idea of the geog- 
raphy and conditions. 

After a brief statement of the history of the archipelago, anda description of Manila, 
each of theislands is described, so far as could be done from the nature of his observa- 
tions, which in some cases were necessarily limited. He tells us of his visits to the 
towns, his encounters with the Spanish officials and the priests, his relation with the 
natives and his travels and adventures in the woods. The narrative is interspersed 
with stories well told and to the point, and almost always illustrating some phase of the 
subject then at hand, Here and there too he modestly tells of some of his adventures, 
which were frequently exciting. 

The chief value of the book, aside from its exceedingly entertaining story, is found 
in its clear description of the people of the islands. The wild tribes of the interior, 
rarely visited by white men, and never more fully described than in this book, furnish 
an interesting theme for description, and it is altogether marvellous that Worcester was 
able to visit them, and even live with them, and still be able to return to tell about 
them. Not less interesting is his account of the civilized and semi-civilized people near 
the coast, who have so long been oppressed by the Spanish rule and who are now in 
open rebellion against those who would deliver them from subjection. No doubt their 
bitter experience with the Spanish, so clearly described in this beok, has led them to 
consider all foreigners as tyrants incapable of justice. After one has read Worcester’s 
account one is able to understand that they might readily have acquired this conviction 
as a result of their experience. 

While the characteristics and conditions of the inhabitants have received most at- 
tention, the author has also told us much of interest concerning the resources of the 
islands, many of which, notably the mineral resources, have been almost untested. It 
seems evident from what he says that thorough exploration will reveal mineral deposits 
of various kinds and of marked value. The Spanish have discouraged any attempt to 
develop these resources. There is much, too, upon the forest resources which are mar- 
vellous, in the abundance of their valuable tropical woods. 

Although no specific attempt is made to describe the forests themselves, every here 
and there are accounts of experiences in the woods which give one a very clear idea of 
what the tropical forest is.) ‘The dampness and the fevers that are bred there, the diffi- 
culties of travel in its almost impenetrable tangles, the swarms of insect pests that 
abound, and the human and other animal inhabitants are all vividly described. Nor 
is the physiography neglected, though, as might be expected, there is vastly less upon 
this aspect than Hill has given us. Nevertheless the geologist will welcome Worces- 
ter’s description of his visit to that interesting Taal volcano of Luzon Island, which, in 
1754, was the seat of such a destructive outburst. 

It is entirely within bounds to say that this is a wonderful book, opportune in time 
of appearance and exactly meeting the demand. It is pleasant to note that President 
McKinley has in part rewarded the author by an appointment on the Philippine Com- 
mission; and those who read his present book will hope that his participation in this 
task will furnish him with opportunities for supplying the public with a second volume. 
Many of his readers have doubtless wished that he had also prepared a volume upon 
his forest experiences, and upon the natural history of the islands. 


‘ 
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While Worcester, like Hill, sympathizes with the natives, it seems that his book 
contains convincing and entirely unanswerable arguments against expansion, although 
at the time that the book was written this subject had not been raised in the minds of 
the American people. A reading of this book may well be prescribed as a cure for the 
expansion mania. The lesson which he seems to teach is that our own, or some other 
government should guide and help these people. Spanish rule being destroyed, 
Spanish methods of taxation, and that terrible curse of Spanish priestly domination, 
which he so clearly and interestingly describes, should be swept away. The picture 
which Worcester gives of the condition resulting from these two curses is startling, 
even after all that has appeared in the newspapers. 

After remedying these evils, the inhabitants should be protected and brought toa 
condition when they can govern themselves. One of the important general points in 
Worcester’s book is the apparent proof that this result is possible; for there are already 
about 500,000 civilized or partly civilized natives, some of them already well edu- 
cated. Nevertheless, even his sympathetic treatment of the Filipinos leaves the im- 
pression on the mind that only the best of them could be properly considered fellow- 
citizens at the present time. 

The general reader in this country will not read Dr. Hedin’s two volumes with the 
same pleasure that he finds in the books reviewed above; but the person with geo- 
graphic tastes will find here a store of intensely interesting information. The author's 
journey from 1893-1897 extended over 6,000 miles, 2,000 of which were in a region 
not hitherto visited by Europeans. He travelled among the lofty Pamirs, in the Desert 
of Gobi, and across the plateau of northern Tibet, and his account of the region fur- 
nishes a source of new geographic facts of marked importance. 

The book commences with a résumé of previous exploration which is followed by a 
chapter upon the plan and objects of the exploration. Naturally this plan was not fol- 
lowed in detail, because, as he proceeded upon the journey, he found good reason for 
modification; but, nevertheless, all of the important objects which he had in view were 
accomplished, and some entirely unexpected results were obtained. The chapters 
which follow that upon the plans and objects, deal with his overland journey from 
Sweden to the Pamirs and contain little of interest, for the region is already fairly well- 
known and, moreover, is exceedingly monotonous. 

After this long journey from western Europe to central Asia, the author began work 
at once in the Pamirs, notwithstanding the fact that it was winter. His account of the 
journey over the ice-covered mountain passes shows full well the dangers that accompany 
winter travel among lofty mountains. Among the more important scientific results of 
this winter work was the study of some of the lakes whose depth he ascertained by 
soundings through the ice. 

The following summer was also spent among the lofty Pamirs, particularly in the 
study of the glaciers of one of the highest peaks, Mus-tagh-ata which three times he 
attempted to climb, reaching once the elevation of nearly 21,000 feet, but failing to 
attain the summit of one of the loftiest mountain peaks of the world. From here Dr, 
Hedin proceeded eastward to the edges of the Desert of Gobi, which on the western 
end is called the desert of Takla-makan, where he fitted out a caravan to cross a por- 
tion of the desert. Apparently in part through lack of experience, though mainly 
through the incompetence and perhaps treachery of a native guide, the expedition was 
not properly outfitted and the journey became frightfully disastrous. It was only by 
the most heroic struggle that Dr. Hedin himself escaped the fate of death from thirst in 
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the desert that befell so many of his animals and two of his servants including the 
guide who was so much to blame for the disaster. 

In his later travels through the Desert of Gobi, Dr. Hedin travelled with the utmost 
caution, never leaving the streams for any considerable distance, an indication of the 
impression preduced upon him by his frightful desert experience. These travels had 
for their object a study of what he styles ‘‘the Lop-Nor problem.’’ ‘The river Tarim, 
fed from the snows of the lofty enclosing mountain, enters the Desert of Gobi, in the 
sands of which it is finally lost. His account of the conflict of the river and its tribu- 
taries with the encroaching sands of the desert is full of interest to the physiographer ; 
but ‘‘the Lop-Nor problem’” itself refers to a lake by this name located by the early 
Chinese cartographers as a large salt lake, but more recently described by General 
Przhevalsky as a fresh-water lake, considerably to the south of the ancient location. 
This difference has led to a dispute between Przhevalsky and Baron Richthofen, the 
great German geographer and Dr. Hedin’s teacher. One of the prime objects of Dr. 
Hedin’s journey was to settle this dispute, which he did by showing that the Tarim 
had, just before Przhevalsky’s journey, extended farther south into the desert than 
usual, and formed a fresh-water lake which even now is disappearing. 

Farther west in the Desert of Gobi Dr. Hedin discovered ancient cities buried 
beneath the constantly encroaching desert sands. His book does little more than 
record the fact of this discovery, and some of the more general features; but doubtless 
when his notes, col'ections and drawings have been fully studied, some facts of high 
importance concerning the ancient history of these cities will be stated. 

The chapters that follow his description of the Desert of Gobi referring to his peril- 
ous journey over the mountains and high plateau of Tibet, are more condensed than 
those that precede, and the remaining chapters, recording his experiences and 
observations from Tibet to Pekin, are still more condensed, While the size of the vol- 
umes doubtless rendered this necessary, one cannct but regret that these regions could 
not have been more fully described, though probably Dr. Hedin’s next journey to 
Tibet will furnish excuse for a full description of this little-known part of the world. 

While a great deal of attention is given to the topographic problems of geography, 
in which Dr. Hedin is especially interested, it must not be inferred that he has neglected 
to consider the inhabitants. While he has not considered them specifically and de- 
scribed them by races, he has throughout both volumes told much of importance con- 
cerning their customs and mode of living, so that the reader interested in mankind will 
find here much information about people hitherto undescribed. They appear for the 
most part to be a simple folk, contented with ‘heir lot, even when their home is with the 
yak among the lofty mountains above the level of most of our highest American moun- 
tains, where they dwell with their flocks in summer and descend in winter to the valleys 
only slightly lower. 

The description of his travels and obseivations are often as interesting as a ro- 
mance; indeed, in places, his pages are fascinating, notably in the several chapters in 
the first volume which are devoted to the description of his first journey across the 
desert, with the terrible suffering and the splendid fight against death from thirst, a fate 
which overtook nearly all hisanimals and two of his servants. It is doubtful if a more 
vivid description of a desert has ever been written. 

Dr. Hedin is a trained geographer, who is competent to observe not only the loca- 
tion of places and the habits of people, but also the facts bearing upon other sciences 
allied to geography. His description of the glaciers and their former extension, of the 
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desert conditions and the changes of river courses in the desert, and of the lakes of 
that arid region, as well as his remarks on the rock structure of the mountains, will 
interest the geologist. The meteorologist will be able to make use of his studies of the 
wind direction and the air temperature and the ethnologist and archzologist will find 
his descriptions of the people and their customs, and of the ancient cities buried in the 
sands of the Desert of Gobi, full of interest. When travelers who call themselves 
geographers are as competent to observe and describe as is Dr. Hedin, the profession 
of the exploring geographer will be a more dignified one than it now is. 

The work is profusely illustrated, at first with beautiful half tones; later, because 
of the loss of his photographic outfit in the disastrous desert journey, by sketches, 
many of them made by the author, who possesses considerable artistic skill. Notwith- 
Standing the fact that they are well made, one cannot fail to regret that the accurate 
picture of the camera had to be rep!aced by sketches, which at best are only partially 
true to nature. 

There is, perhaps, too free a use made of native terms, which are naturally unfa- 
miliar to all who have not made a speciay study of Central Asia. But any one who 
really wishes to know something about the climate, topography and people of one of 
the most extensive unexplored regions in the world, the ‘‘cradle of the Aryan race’’ 
will be willing to bear this burden in order to gain the information with which the 1,250 
pages of the work are filled. 

Equipped with the knowledge gained from previous journeys, Dr. Hedin is now 
preparing to start upon a new exploration of Central Asia, so that the contributions of 
this work promise to be supplemented at a later time. It may be noted, also, that al- 
ready Dr. Hedin has published several important articles upon particular phases of his 
scientific work, and that some of his collections and facts are in the hands of special- 
ists for investigation and report, so that the scientific importance of his travels is not 
to be measured by the results published in his book. 

Central Asia and the polar regions now remain as the great unexplored portions of 
the earth, and numerous parties are at present engaged in their exploration. By lec- 
tures and articles, people in this country have been made familiar with some of the 
more interesting events of Lieutenant Peary’s journeys in the Arctic regions; and 
therefore, his book, although appearing at a time when he himself was starting out 
upon his venturesome attack upon the north polar problem, has not created quite the 
sensation that Nansen’s book did. Nevertheless, parts of Peary’s book are quite as 
interesting and thrilling and his results fully as important as Nansen’s. 

The first of these journeys was the reconnoissance of 1886, in which Peary, with 
one companion, advanced well into the interior of Greenland to test his views concern- 
ing the possibility of utilizing the inland ice as an Arctic highway. It was his inten- 
tion to follow this reconnojssance by a journey across Greenland ; but Nansen antici- 
pated him, so that there was little to be gained by repeating Nanzen’s journey, Peary 
then turned his attention to the North Greenland problem, and the remainder of the 
two volumes is devoted to a description of his achievements there. 

Peary’s first attempt to use for a definite purpose the ice cap, which transforms the 
interior of Greenland intoa great snow-covered plateau, in places 10,000 feet high, was 
in his expedition of 1891-92. Proceeding to Greenland, accompanied by his brave 
wife, without whose aid it is doubtful if Peary would have done half that he has, he 
built his winter home in the neighborhood of that interesting race of Esquimaux who 
live on the shores of the Arctic, north of Melville Bay. Here, with a broken leg, 
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caused by an accident on the ship, Peary, together with his wife and assistants, spent 
the long winter night in comfort, although not far from the scene of several of the great 
Arctic disasters. He first proved, what Nansen later verified, that with intelligent plan- 
ning and proper outfit, life in the Arctic, even during the winter, may be spent with as 
much comfort and freedom from danger as in the temperate latitudes. Even the baby 
cirl, Marie, who came to them in one of the long winter nights, thrived in the warm 
house, while all outside was dark and cold. 

The next summer Peary started, with his dogs and sledges, upon his first successful 
journey across northern Greenland to its northernmost shores, proving by his expedition 
that Greenland is really an island, and adding a store of fact to our knowledge of the 
geology and topography of the Arctic. The story of his journey across the great white 
ice is told in a fascinating way, and is worth reading merely as a story ; but it is more 
than a story, it is the first description of this, the most absolute desert visited by 
man, Nota sign of life, even of the lowest forms, isto be seen. There is snow every- 
where, under foot, on all sides, and in the sky above. It falls in feathery flakes and 
drifts about before the winds, so that at times travel is absolutely impossible. Into 
this great unknown Peary fearlessly advanced, never hesitating nor thinking of turning 
back ; and he was rewarded by success! It is the Anglo-Saxon quality of pluck and 
perseverance that has made our race what it is; and Peary has more than a full share 
of these elements of success and it is the knowledge of this that leads his friends to the 
conviction that he will make a brave and, if not wholly, at least a partially successful 
attempt to reach the pole toward which his face is now turned. 

Filled with enthusiasm, Peary returned in 1893-4 to renew his explorations; but 
partly through the large size and the characteristics of his party, and partly because of 
two unusually bad seasons, he was obliged to turn back from the ice cap. He however 
cached his provisions, intending to return to them the following summer, when he would 
once more push through to the northern margin of Greenland, Accordingly in 1894-95 
he started out, accompanied by his faithful companions Lee and Henson, his dogs and 
sledges, but with a small supply of provisions, because most of his supplies were on 
the ice cap. 

He searched in vain for his supplies, the winter snow had buried them absolutely, 
and Peary was confronted by the question whether he should return once more unsuc- 
cessful, or whether he should push on. He decided upon the latter course and on he 
went, notwithstanding the fact that his only hope for escape from starvation lay in his 
success in reaching the northern land before the food gave out, and then in being suc- 
cessful in killing some of the musk-ox which he had discovered there on the first 
journey. The account of this journey, of the weariness coming from forced marches 
and insufficient nourishment, of the terrible snow storms, the death of the dogs one by 
one, the struggle to reach the land and then the search for musk-ox, at first unsuccess- 
ful but at last, almost when all hope had gone, crowned with success, furnishes most 
fascinating reading. Then, weakened by their privations, and with their dogs reduced 
in number, they started back on a journey which promised to be never finished; but on 
they went, favored by fortune, and at last, almost dead from hunger, reached their 
Arctic home once more, but only after having made use of their faithful dogs as a food 
supply. 

There is but brief mention of his summer voyages of 1896 and 1897, but consider- 
able space is devoted to a description of the attempts, finally successful, to bring back 
the large meteorites near Cape York. There are chapters in the two volumes 
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devoted to a description of the various journeys by beat and sledge along the shores of 
north Greenland, and in these are interesting narratives of walrus hunts, accounts of 
the glaciers and descriptions of the coast lines. But more important than these, are 
the full descriptions of those exceedingly interesting North Greenland Esquimaux, 
whose home is farther north than that of any other known people. Peary has done 
much more for these Esquimaux, and has made their life better worth living. Indeed 
he has come to look upon them as his wards and they regard him as a true friend, 
whom they are ever ready to serve. If Peary succeeds in reaching the pole, no small 
share of credit must be given to these children of the Arctic, whose friendship he has 
secured through his ever thoughtful treatment of them. Peary’s discussion of these 
Esquimaux is the only one which possesses real merit, and it forms one of the most 
important of his scientific contributions. 

It is not the primary object of these volumes to convey scientific information ; they 
are rather intended to be descriptions of interesting and often exciting travels ; and, as 
is so common in such books, the story is told in the form of an itinerary, so that they 
really furnish a story of his several journeys. 

These books record a history of careful planning, intelligent appreciation of condi- 
tions, marked personal bravery, and almost uniform success in execution of plans, 
which give reason to hope for equal success in his present still more venturesome 
journey. His narrative is written in pleasant style and can be read through from be- 
ginning to end with unabated interest. 

Woven through the pages are many facts of decided scientific importance. For in- 
stance, while he is te\ling us of his wonderful fight for life on the great ice cap desert 
of the interior of Greenland, he at the same time tells us meteorological and physio- 
graphic facts which, prior to his travels, were unknown. These volumes, therefore, 
form an important contribution, not merely to the already extensive polar literature, 
but also to science ; and the importance of the contribution is greatly increased by the 
profusion of beautiful illustrations of all phases of his travels. Peary rarely went any- 
where without a camera in hand; and, as a result, some of his Esquimaux, walrus and 
ice cap pictures are absolutely unique. 

His scientific results are really more important than a perusal of the pages of the 
present work would indicate. Some of his contributions have already been published 
elsewhere and others are partly promised in his preface. He has also done much for 
science by furnishing to American geologists an opportunity to visit the glaciers of 
Greenland, thus enlarging their knowledge and furnishing them with material for sci- 
entific contributions. 

It is possible to present adverse criticism of all books, even the best, and, of course, 
Peary’s work is no exception. The point in the book that calls most distinctly for ad- 
verse criticism is the tone used in one or two places in speaking of Nansen. ‘This 
cannot but produce an unfavorable impression upon those who are not familiar with 
the facts, and it will hardly change the opinion of those who are. Doubtless there is 
some justification ; but it would have been better had Peary permitted others to distrib- 
ute the credit where it belongs, as they will do in the end, in any event. 

There are many who question the value of polar research, and Peary has had full 
reason to know that this is so. Therefore he devotes some space in his introduction to 
the consideration of this important question, After some discussion of the point, he 
closes with a paragraph which, in view of the fact that there are many doubters, and 
further that there is now a decided activity in Arctic and Antarctic research, deserves 
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to be quoted in full, because it is so clear cut and to the point. He says, ‘‘ But sup- 
pose we admit that Arctic exploration is only a matter of sentiment, with no money 
return ; no increase of commerce; no fruit of colonization; no harvest of great good 
for many men, Let it stand as a sentiment; it has good company. Love and patri- 
otism and religion are matters of sentiment, and we ask no money return for them.’’ 

While some will hold that this will not bear close analysis, the point is notwith- 
standing good, that a scientific explorer, having for his sole object the acquisition of 
knowledge, needs no other excuse for his sacrifices, even if it be of his own life, than 
that he desires to gain knowledge, be it of the geology of Cuba, the fauna of the Phil- 
ippines, the geography of central Asia, or the conditions surrounding the North Pole ; 
and to the latter is added the incentive coming from the fact that, although many have 
tried to reach the region and learn the facts, all so far have failed. 


R. S. TARR. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





THE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT.* 


The Lesson of Popular Government, by Gamaliel Bradford, is a work that 
places every student of the subject under obligations to the author. To be fully 
appreciated, the book must be read carefully and with due regard for the fact that 
the writer who points out the defects of a system of government, warns the people 
of the dangers inherent in present practices, and shows what must be done if 
permanent improvement is to be effected, is infinitely more helpful to society than 
one who contents himself with sketching the growth of a system and pronouncing it 
very good. The superficial reader, especially if he be one of that class of Americans 
who delight in conveying the impression that they have chips on their shoulders and 
will consider that those chips have been knocked off by anyone who ventures the opinion 
that good may be found in some foreign systems of government, and that our own in- 
stitutions are marred by grave defects, will be likely to write Mr. Bradford down as a 
pessimist, and un-American; intelligent students, on the other hand, will recognize in 
the work a keenly conscientious effort to write of popular government as it is, pointing 
out its struggles and its weakness as developed in this and other countries. Such 
readers will see that the author is in the best sense an optimist as to the possibilities of 
the future and is an American of the best type. 

Mr. Bradford has absolute faith in the soundness of the foundations of our govern- 
ment and the character of our people, but he says, and proves, that we must readjust 
the governmental machinery unless we are to drift through practical anarchy and in- 
creasing corruption to military despotism. 

Attention is called to the fact that the modern system of representation, based upon 
the votes of a whole people, is not older than our federal constitution; and then the 
author briefly examines the introduction of a liberal suffrage among the leading nations. 
Allusion is made to the development of the freedom of the press in England, with its 
enormous advantages to the public, the introduction of the practice of parliamentary 
reporting, the surrender in 1868 by the House of Commons of its right of decision in 
disputed election cases, when that power was transferred to the courts, the Ballot Act of 


* The Lesson of Popular Government, by Gamaliel Bradford. 2 vols., 8vo. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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1872, and the Corrupt Practices Act of 1882. The author finds that it is in Great Brit- 
ain that the best results of popular government have been worked out. In France, 
progress has been less steady, but the advance has been almost as great, while little 
encouragement is found in Germany. Rapid and satisfactory progress is being made 
in the commonwealths of the Pacific Ocean and in Cape Colony and New Zealand. 

Naturally much space is given to the study of popular government in Great Britain, 
and the advantages of cabinet government are set forth with great clearness, notably 
those incident to the system under which cabinet ministers are members of Parliament. 
The author's review of the admirable administration of Great Britain’s finances might well 
be studied by all who have to do with our own financial system. Discussing at con- 
siderable length the political history of France, Mr. Bradford concludes from that na- 
tion’s experience under the Third Republic that the real evil is not in universal suffrage, 
but in the organization of government, and that}‘‘it is to be met by the establishment 
of a strong and independent executive power held responsible to public opinion.”’ 
This, indeed may be said to be the keynote of the work, in so far as it relates to the 
remedy for existing evils. In the opinion of the author, the revision of the Dreyfus 
case, Captain Dreyfus being brought home, and given a fair and public trial, followed 
by acquittal and liberation, would prove that the French had made as great propor- 
tionate progress in true liberty and the justification of popular government as any na- 
tion in the world. 

In the chapter on the President of the United States, Mr. Bradford answers Mr. 
Bryce's question ‘‘ Why great men are not chosen presidents,’’ by quoting the old ad- 
age that ‘‘it is of no use to set a man to do a boy’s work,”’ and he justifies this answer 
by showing that the presidency is, after all, in the hands of most incumbents, but an 
instrument of party politics. There will probably be a general agreement among stu- 
dents of government in the conclusion that it is a grave defect of our system that 
neither the President nor the cabinet officers have much power except as agents of Con- 
gress, and that, in any except an extraordinary abuse of what power they have, they 
may shield themselves from responsibility by keeping on good terms with the leading 
politicians of the two houses. The author’s analysis of the weakness of the President’s 
position is very keen. Lincoln was a strong executive, and that he was able to show 
his great qualities was due to the fact that Congress yielded to the stress of circumstances 
and left practically everything in his hands. 

The House of Representatives is constantly surrounded by corrupting influences, 
and the committees, working in secret, are continually subjected to temptations to use 
their power over legislation for party rather than for public purposes. The author finds 
much to condemn in the methods of the House and Senate, the speaker of the former 
being the obedient instrument of the majority, and the Senate having ‘‘ fallen into 
complete anarchy’’ as because no one in that body represents either the country as a 
whole or the administration of the government. In Great Britain, the ministers, who, 
as a matter, of course, are better posted respecting the needs of their departments 
than the average member is, not only have seats in the House of Commons, but have 
the initiative and guidance of legislation. 

In his second volume, Mr. Bradford discusses state and city governments, remedies 
for existing evils, phases of executive power, democracy, the lesson of colonization 
and executive responsibility. The greater importance of the state government than 
the federal government to the inhabitants is considered, and gentle sarcasm is em- 
ployed in the réference to the executive council in Massachusetts, which as all who are 
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familiar with the executive machinery of that state know, has no other function than 
that of tying the governor’s hands. State legislatures, like the federal body, are un- 
able to do their best work because no member represents the whole state. From the 
presiding officers down, each member is a partisan. 

The Massachusetts commissions, now numbering thirty-four permanent bodies, are 
discussed, and the author draws the lesson that great evils result from the suppression 
of legitimate and responsible executive power. Though no direct reference is here 
made to the late William E. Russell, this portion of the work affords a fine indorsement 
of the position assumed by that able executive, who saw clearly and pointed out with 
force and courage the dangers resulting from placing great power in the hands of irre- 
sponsible bodies. The first requisite of good government is strong executive guidance 
and contro], and the legislature should be the instrument for testing the work of the 
executive and seeing that the government is carried on in the interest of all the people. 

Discussing our experiment in expansion, Mr. Bradford refers to the argument ad- 
vanced in favor of that policy that England has colonies and has prospered through 
them, and his answer is that ‘‘in all her colonies which are not self governing, and 
therefore only nominally dependent, the success of England, that which has distin- 
guished her from other colonial powers, lies in the government of dependencies by a 
despotic ruler, held at the same time to a strict responsibility to public opinion through 
an executive ministry in direct and public contact with parliament.’’ We have no such 
machinery. 

The leading cause of our failure in government is found in the fact that we have 
never carried into effect the chief principle ‘on which our government is based—the 
separation of executive and legislative power. The obvious remedy would bein having 
members of the cabinet occupy seats in the Senate and House. 

Mr. Bradford submits a complete plan of a city charter which will interest every 
member of the rapidly increasing body of men who are studying municipal government. 
He would have the whole executive powerZof the city vested in the mayor, who should 
have full power of appointment and removal of every executive officer; the mayor 
would be subject to removal at any time by a vote of three-fourths of the council, and 
would be eligible as a candidate at a new election to be held not later than ten days 
after the removal. He would give the mayor and heads of departments seats without 
votes in the council. 

Coming to what is aptly termed ‘‘ the turn of the road,’’ Mr. Bradford’s notes Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s attitude towards the Cuban question during the closing months of his 
administration, and refers to the drifting policy of the Republican party up to the ad- 
journment of Congress, on July 29, 1897. He argues that notwithstanding the excite- 
ment following the blowing up of the ‘‘Maine,’’ the feeling throughout the country in favor 
of war was more apparent than real. This apparent feeling was due toa lack of leader- 
ship which told upon the press just as it did upon the country. ‘‘A violent faction 
sweeps away Congress, and Congress sweeps away the press. A feeble executive play- 
ing into the hands of the legislature furnishes no adequate center of resistance.”’ 

In conclusion Mr. Bradford finds that if democracy is to accomplish the best results, 
there is needed a single executive head, elected directly by the whole people, and that 
the best field for this is the United States where ‘‘ exists the strongest and best machinery 
for a successful government of democracy that has ever been seen in the world.”’ 

Mr. Bradford’s work is a mine of information concerning the progress of popular 
government, and the mass of material is so admirably classified that it is invaluable for 
reference, besides being of very great general interest. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


THE Trustees of Trinity College have 
decided to erect a Natural Science Hall at 
a cost of $40,000, 


Dr. J. C. BRANNER, Professor of Geology 
in Leland Stanford Jr. University, has 
been appointed vice-president of the Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. JOHN Quincy ADAMS, a trustee of 
Rockford College, who recently died at 
Wheaton, Ill., left $50,000 to Rockford 
College, Illinois. 


Knox COLLEGE, at Galesburg, IIl., has 
collected a fund of $100,000, thus securing 
the additional gift of $25,000 made by Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons. 


Dr. EpwarpD L. THORNDIKE has been 
appointed Instructor in Genetic Psychology 
in the Department of Education at Teach- 
ers College, New York. 


Dr. P. L. SHERMAN, formerly Instruc- 
tor in General Chemistry in the University 
of Michigan, has gone with Professor Wor- 
cester to the Philippines as his secretary. 


Dr. THomAS J. SEE, well known for 
his important researches in astronomy, 
has been nominated for a professorship of 
mathematics at the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis. 


PROFESSOR FRITZ REGEL, of Jena, and 
Dr. Erich v. Drygalski, of Berlin, have 
been appointed to professorships of geog- 
raphy in the University at Wiirzburg and 
Tubingen respectively. 


* In order to make this section of Book RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor asks 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in college faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 


PROFESSOR F, KUSTNER, 


Director of 
the Observatory at Bonn, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Hamburg Observa- 
tory, Professor G. Riimker having resigned 
this position on account of ill health. 


Mr. A. E. H. Love, F. R. S., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
University Lecturer in Mathematics, has 
been elected Sedleian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in succession to the late Pro- 
fessor Bartholomew Price. 


PRESIDENT BRUSKE, of Alma College, a 
small Presbyterian institution at Alma, 
Mich., has announced that eleven men 
and women of Michigan, all except one 
residents of the Saginaw Valley, have 
jointly given the school an endowment of 
$225,000. 


Mr. W. L, Cascart has been appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing in Columbia University. At the same 
meeting of the Trustees the title of Pro- 
fessor R. S. Woodward was changed 
from Professor of Mechanics to Professor 
of Mechanics and Mathematical Physics. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE in addition to 
offering $250,000 for a free library in 
Washington, and $100,000 for a free lib- 
rary at Atlanta, has also offered to pro- 
vide libraries for Richmond, Va., and 
Bellefonte, Pa. Mr. Carnegie has already 
given more than $8,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of free libraries. 


VERMONT Academy has recently been 
the recipient of gifts amounting to $25,000. 
Gen. J. J. Estey and Mrs. Levi K. Fuller, 
of Brattleboro, Vt., have given $10,000 
each, and Mr. David Crane and Mr. Wil- 
lard Crane, of Burlington, Vt., $2,500 


each, The total sum is to be applied to 
the endowment of the school, 
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Tue will of the late Alexander M. 
Proudfit, of New York City, gives $30,000 
to Columbia University for two fellowships, 
one in letters and one for advanced studies 
in medicine. There are also numerous 
other bequests to public institutions, in- 
cluding $10,000 each to the Public Library 
and to the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary. 


LAWRENCE S. WILLIAMS has recently 
been elected Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Chicago. Mr. Philip D. Armour 
gave a further sum of $750,000 to the In- 
stitute in February. $250,000 will be 
spent on buildings and 500,000 to the per- 
manent endowment fund. The Institute 
will now have over $125,000 income. 


THREE measures for the benefit of Stan- 
ford University have been presented in the 
California Senate. They are in the form 
of amendments to the political code allow- 
ing corporations formed for educational 
purposes to accept gifts and bequests. 
When the bills finally become laws, Mrs. 
Stanford stands ready to turn over her own 
personal fortune of more than $5,000,000 
to the college, and Governor Stanford’s 
brother, who has made a fortune in Aus- 
tralia, will turn over in installments nearly 
$15,000,000 more 


STEPS are being taken to found a mem- 
orial in honor of the late Robert Herbert 
Quick, who accomplished much for the 
advancement of education in Great Britain. 
It is hoped that £500 may be collected and 
used to endow a Quick Memorial Library 
at the Teachers’ Guild, London, where 
Mr. Quick’s educational library is at 
present deposited. Subscriptions may be 
sent Mr. John Russell, Cripplegate, Woking 
Surrey. The Macmillan Company an- 
nounce a biography of this noted pioneer 
in English middle class education. 
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THE Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, pas- 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in 
Fifih Avenue, has accepted the call of 
Princeton University to fill the chair of 
English literature, just established and en- 
dowed with $100,000, on condition that 
the date at which he should assume 
its duties be left entirely to him to fix, 
This date he had not set yet, and it is im- 
possible for him to decide that question 
until certain moral obligations, which he 
owed to his church, had been discharged. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s new book, Zhe Gospel for 
a World of Sin, will be published at the 
end of this month, 


THE late Mrs. Martha S. Pomeroy has 
bequeathed to Wellesley College $60,000 
for the erection of a dormitory, and also 
the residue of her estate. We also have 
to record the following gifts and bequests : 
Miss Maria Hopper has given $10,000 to 
Bryn Mawr College for the foundation of 
a scholarship. Syracuse University has 
received $5,000 from the heirs of H. H. 
Crary, of Binghampton, in accordance 
with the wishes he had expressed. The 
University of North Carolina has been 
given $15,000 by Mr. Julian S. Carr. 
Swarthmore College has received $5,000 
by the will of the late Daniel Underhill. 


THE Legislature of West Virginia, which 
has just adjourned, has been almost three 
times as liberal to the University of West 
Virginia as any previous Legislature. The 
largest appropriation ever granted by any 
one Legislature before this year was $74,- 
ooo, This year the Legislature has given 
an aggregate of $196,800. The University 
has received funds to build a new fire: 
proof library building, and also an armory 
building, and is just building a wing to 
University Hall. With its greatly increased 
financial resources, it is hoped that West 
Virginia University is about to enter on a 
new era, The attendance of students has 
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been increasing very rapidly the last year 
or two. 


THE Register of Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., for the year 1898- 
99, shows few changes in the governing 
or teaching force. Bishop Talbot has been 
elected to fill a vacancy in the Board of 
Trustees. Professor Langdon C. Steward- 
son has assumed the duties of the chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and the new 
professorship of History and Economics 
has been filled by the election of Mr. John 
L. Stewart, late lecturer in that depart- 
ment. The Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering has lost the services of Messrs. 
B. H. Jones and L. O. Danse as instruc- 
tors, and their places are filled by Messrs. 
L. N. Sullivan and J. C. Peck. Messrs. 
John Boyt and F. O. Dufour have been 
promoted from the grade of assistant to 
that of instructor, and Mr. Joseph Barrell 
has been elected Instructor in Geology and 
Lithology. 


In a recent number of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, Professor A. B. 
Hart publishes a comparative statement of 
the attendance at the leading American 
universities. According to his figures the 
institutions rank in numbers as follows : 

Undergraduates in arts and sciences: 
Harvard, 2,260; Yale, 1,755; Michigan, 
1,429; Wisconsin, 1,097 ; Columbia, 802 ; 
Chicago, 783; Pennsylvania, 653; Johns 
Hopkins, 187. 

Graduate students: Chicago, 370; Har- 
vard, 319; Columbia, 313; Yale, 270; 
Johns Hopkins, 192; Pennsylvania, 151; 
Wisconsin, 87; Michigan, 73. 

The Medical department: Pennsylva- 
nia, 793; Columbia, 695; Harvard, 546; 
Michigan, 408; Johns Hopkins, 201; 
Yale, 112. 

The law department: Michigan, 720; 
Harvard, 543; Columbia, 341; Pennsyl- 
vania, 312; Yale, 195. 
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Dr. HOLDER, Professor of Mathematics 
of the University at Kénigsberg, has been 
called to Leipzig, and will be succeeded 
at K6énigsberg by Dr. Schinflies, of Gét- 
tingen. Dr. Alois Lode has been made As- 
sociate Professor of Hygiene at Innsbruck, 
and Dr. Helferich, of Greifswald, has been 
called to Kiel as successor to Professor v. 
Esmarch, who has retired. Dr. Otto 
Weiner, of Giessen, has been appointed to 
a full professorship of physics in the Uni- 
versity at Leipzig, and Dr. Hans Held has 
been promoted to an assistant professor- 
ship of anatomy in the same university. 
Dr. Walter K6nig has been appointed 
Professor of theoretical physics in the Uni- 
versity at Heidelberg, and Dr. Jakob Fiihr, 
professor of Geography in the Polytechnic 
Institute at Zurich. Dr. Pelikan has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship of 
mineralogy in the German University at 
Prague.—Sczence. 


A NEw college for women is now seek- 
ing incorporation from the Massachusetts 
State Legislature. It is the intention to 
establish itin Boston. The institution was 
provided for under the will of John Sim- 
mons, a Boston merchant who died about 
twenty-five years ago, and the trustees 
named in the petition for incorporation are 
J. Sawyerand H.G. Nicols. The name of 
theinstitution as called for is the Simmons 
Female College, and it is understood that 
the Simmons estate has an accumulation 
of about $2,000,000 that can be applied to 
the purpose. Nosite has yet been selected, 
and the question of curriculum is still in 
doubt. It is the intention of the trustees 
to follow the evident purpose of Mr. Sim- 
mons to let the higher aris and sciences 
go and to give women a practical educa- 
tion that will enable them to make a living. 
It is the purpose to give instruction in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and 
such subjects as a woman would need to 
study to enter commercial life. 

The entire property and assets of the 
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corporation are not to exceed $4,000,000 
atany time. The petition is now in the 
docket of the Legislative Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


THE will of the late Mr. Edward Austin, 
of Boston, Mass., provides for public be- 
quests of more than one million dollars, 
four hundred thousand dollars going to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The Technology Review gives the follow- 
ing extracts from the will referring to gifts 
to educational institutions. I give to Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, 500,000 dollars, 
the interest upon which they will pay to 
needy meritorious studests and teachers, 
to assist them in payment of their studies. 
To the Mas:achusetts Institue of Tech- 
nology, I give four hundred thousand dol- 
Jars, the interest to be applied as that of 
my bequest to Harvard College. To Rad- 
cliffe College (women’s college) I give 
thirty thousand dollars, the interest to be 
in the same as that to Harvard College. 
To Roanoke College (Julius D. Dreher, 


President) I give thirty thousand dollars, 
on same terms as that to Harvard College. 
To Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School 
(Booker T. Washington) I give thirty 
thousand dollars, on sameterms as that to 


Harvard College, I give to bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory (Harvard Medical School) 
tenthousand dollars. Mr. Austin was one 
of the class of East India merchants so 
prosperous in the first half of this century. 
He was born in Portsmouth in 1803, but 
his childhood was spent in Boston, where 
also his permanent home and interests 
were centered. 


ANOTHER educational institution, to be 
affiliated with the Catholic University of 
America, is to be begun at once on a five- 
acre tract adjoining the university grounds, 
The new structure, to be known as the 
Holy Cross College, is intended for those 
members of the congregation of the Holy 
Cross who have taken their degrees in the 
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University of Noire Dame. The architect 
is Mr. A. von Herbulis, whose plans for 
the Supreme Court building in the national 
capital have been accepted by the United 
States Senate, The edifice is to be com- 
pleted early next September. 

A number of important changes are 
noted in the faculty. The professorship 
for the Shakspere-Caldwell chair of dog- 
matic theology, resigned by Monsignor 
Joseph Schroeder a year ago, has been 
given to the Rev. Edmund T. Shanahan, 
Ph.D., D.D., J.C.L., of Boston. The 
Rev. Daniei Quinn, Ph.D., who resigned 
last year as Professor of Hellenic Literature, 
has been succeeded by George M. Bolling, 
Ph.D., of Baltimore. Mr. James A. Mac- 
Donaid, A. M., a recent graduate of Har- 
vard, has become a member of the faculty 
of the professional School of Law, where 
he has introduced the Harvard case sys- 
tem into the work of the middle and senior 
classes with goodresults. Dr. John Joseph 
Dunn, Ph.D. (Yale), of New Haven, is an 
additional instructor in the School of Let- 
ters, and is teaching Latin. Mr. Edmund 
B. Briggs, D.C.L., LL.M., who was last 
year a fellow in the School of Social 
Sciences, has been made a member of the 
faculty of law, and the Rev. Lucien John- 
ston, S.T.L., who was a fellow in the 
School of Theology, holds an appointment 
as instructor in theology. 


Our two oldest universities have taken 
the lead in a movement which must be 
generally imitated in the course of time 
by all of the higher educational institu- 
tions, and which will render the lot of the 
college professor in the next century much 
more comfortable than it has ever been in 
the past. The great drawback to the teach- 
er’s life has always been that his compen- 
sation was too small to allow savings during 
his active years which would relieve him 
from anxiety as toold age. Both the profes- 
sor and the institution have suffered from 
this. The instructor could never feel at ease 
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when he considered the approach of the 
time that ought to mark his retirement, 
and the college authorities have oftentimes 
shrunk from forcing the withdrawal of an 
old professor who had outlived his useful- 
ness because he would be left without 
means of support. Something over a year 
ago the Yale corporation decided that any 
professor who had served for twenty-five 
years might, at his own request, be retired 
on reaching the age of sixty five upon a 
pension one half the amount of his salary. 
Harvard has now provided that either a 
professor or an assistant professor who has 
served twenty years and reached the age 
of sixty may then retire with a pension 
that shall be at least one-third of his last 
salary, and may reach as high as two- 
thirds by proportional additions for longer 
service than twenty years. 

This pension system is not only a thing 
of importance in itself, as a policy which, 
when generally adopted, will make the 
career of a college professor more comfort- 
able, but it is also significant as marking 
the greater recognition of the value of the 
teacher’s work which is coming to prevail. 
The ‘‘ Sabbatical year’’ is another modern 
invention which adds to the attractiveness 
of this life, allowing the professor one year 
in every seven on full or nearly full pay, 
which he is expected to spend in ‘‘ getting 
out of the ruts’’ and preparing himself for 
better work the next years, by study and 
travel in Europe very often. The govern- 
ment itself shows signs of realizing the 
great truth that, when our universities are 
well manned, it is to them that it should 
turn for expert ability in great emergencies. 
When President McKinley wanted three 
Commissioners to send to the Philippines for 
a thorough investigation of the situation in 
those islands, he found that he could not 
do better for two of the places than to take 
the President of Cornell and a professor of 
the University of Michigan. There is 
every promise that in the next century the 
trained teacher will have larger opportuni- 
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ties of usefulness in this country than ever 
before.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


IN consequence of the death of W. H, 
Perkinson, Professor of German, the 
Board of Visitors have 
transferred the work in 
German for subsequent sessions to Profes- 
sor James A. Harrison, who will also have 
charge of the work in the English Lan- 
guage. At their meeting in June the 
board will elect a Professor of Romanic 
Languages. Rev. Charles A. Young, B.A., 
of Chicago University, was appointed In- 
structor in Hebrew for the session of 1899- 
1900. Professor Noah K. Davis, of the 
Department of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will be Dean of the 
same department in Chicago University 
during the Summer Quarter. 

Dr. Charles W. Kent, head of the Lin- 
den Kent Memorial School of English 
Literature, has been invited to take charge 
of the Summer work in English in the 
University of North Carolina. The Med- 
ical Course will after this session be ex- 
tended to a Four Years’ Course to meet 
the requirements of the recent advance in 
other first-class medical schools. The De- 
partment is to have, too, a new hospital, 
the plans for which will be adopted in 
June. The Belinda Randall Dormitory 
Building will be erected during the sum- 
mer and be ready for occupancy in the 
fall. This will be a small building with 
not more than forty suites of apartments, 
but it will be modern and well appointed. 
The death of Professor Walter D. Dabney, 
of the Law Department of the University 
of Virginia, will necessitate the reorganiza- 
tion of that department and probably the 
election of another professor. 


Virginia. 


On the morning of Charter Day, which 
was February 15, Governor Poynter signed 
the bill restoring the one- 
mill tax for future revenue. 
When the University was founded in 1869, 
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a tax of one mill per dollar upon the grand 
assessment roll was enacted for its support. 
This levy, after the heavy expenditures of 
opening the University had been met, was 
reduced to three-eighths of a mill, which, 
until the expansion of recent years, yielded 
a sufficient income. The other sources of 
revenue are the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Act, passed by 
Congress in 1887, and the ‘‘ Morrill Fund”’ 
enactment of 1890, together with the pro- 
ceeds from sales and leases of endowment 
lands, originally 136,080 acres. The total 
aggregate biennial income, including fees, 
has been of late something like $260,000. 
As the University had outgrown this reve- 
nue, necessitating specific appropriations, 
at each legislative session, from the gen- 
eral funds of the State, the present bill was 
framed to consolidate the income and sim- 
plify the book-keeping in the Steward’s 
office. The bill passed both houses with 
little debate or opposition. 

The passage of this measure ensures a 
continuation, for the present, of the free- 
tuition privileges that Nebraska students 
have from the first enjoyed. If there is to 
be development proportionate, for half-a- 
dozen years at the furthest, with recent 
growth, the authorities will be compelled 
to resort to tuition charges. There are no 
incidental or other expenses in the under- 
graduate colleges, except a matriculation 
fee of five dollars, and a diploma fee of 
the same amount. Laboratory students 
pay for the material actually consumed. 
In the Graduate School there is a matricu- 
lant charge of five dollars, and a diploma 
fee of twice that sum. The Board of Re- 
gents is authorized to restrict the free- 
tuition provisions of the statute to students 
resident in Nebraska, but this has in no 
case been done. 

One of the crying needs in recent years 
has been for more room, In 1895 the new 
Library Building was completed, affording 
some half dozen seminary and recitation 
rooms, on certain floors not yet needed for 
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books, as a temporary relief. Last Octo- 
ber the Mechanics-Arts Hall, containing 
twenty-eight laboratory and lecture rooms, 
was dedicated. It is expected that ade- 
quate funds will be available, in the next 
biennium, to enlarge the Armory and 
Gymnasium, and to provide an assembly 
hall capable of accommodating the whole 
student body. In the enlarged audience 
room, which must have a seating capacity 
of not less than 2,500, itis proposed to set 
up the Trans-Mississippi Exposition Organ, 
secured at the close of the season by the 
Alumni, as a gift—their first considerable 
one, to the University. 





IN connection with the third annual 
meeting of the Council of the American 
Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, which took place at 
the University of Chicago, March 3-5, six 
student conferences were held. The gen- 
eral subject was: ‘‘ The College Students’ 
Difficulties in Connection With the Bible,’’ 
and addresses were made by various mem- 
bers of the University faculties and visiting 
professors. ‘‘ The Scientific Difficulties,’’ 
‘*The Ethical Difficulties,’’ ‘‘The Doc- 
trine of Evolution,’’ and ‘‘Inspiration’’ 
formed some of the special ‘opics, which 
were treated from both the theological and 
the scientific point of view. These con- 
ferences followed by informal discussion 
aroused much interest among the students, 

Two other public lectures, one by Profes- 
sor Von Holst against ‘‘ Imperialism,’’ 
with the title ‘‘ Some Lessons We Ought to 
Learn,’’ and Professor Judson’s spirited 
defense of the present policy of Congress, 
have been widely commented upon. 

The preliminary announcements for the 
Summer Quarter show that of the regular 
faculties of Arts and Science one hundred 
and five members will give instruction dur- 
ing the summer. Twenty additional in- 
structors from other colleges will give 
courses for a part or whole of the Quarter. 
Among these latter are Professor Noah K, 
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Davis, of The University of Virginia, in 
Philosophy; Professor G. A. Smith, of 
Glasgow, in Old Testament History; Pro- 
fessor Henneman, of the University of 
Tennessee, in English; and Miss Jane 
Addams. The announcement of courses 
indicates that instruction as a whole is 
fairly evenly divided between the two 
terms. Thus the increasing number of 
regular students who are in residence for 
the full Quarter will be provided for. In 
addition to the regular courses for the Sum- 
mer Quarter three groups of general daily 
lectures have been arranged for in Litera- 
ture, History, and Science. 

During the Spring Quarter President 
Harper will not bein residence. Professor 
Michelson, head of the Physics Depart- 
ment will attend the meeting of the Inter. 
national Committee of Weights and Meas- 
ures in Paris. He is at present engaged 
in delivering a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute. Professor Capps, of the 
Greek Department, and Professor Manly, 
head of the English Department, will also 
be in Europe. Various other members of 
the faculties take this Quarter for their 
annual vacation. 

The neverending Latin question has 
come up once more for discussion in the 
faculties. Under the present arrangement 
for entrance, all students are required to 
present two years’ work in Latin, and are 
advised to present as an elective subject 
two additional years. Ifthe student enters 
without the two additional years he is re- 
quired to take them in the junior colleges. 
In two of the colleges (those of Literature 
and of Arts) he is required to take three 
courses in addition to his four full years of 
preparatory Latin. The requirement of 
four years of Latin in the preparation for 
the College of Science has been offered by 
some members of the scientific depart- 
ments ; the last proposition has been in 
sum to reduce the amount of Latin to two 
years to be taken before entrance. This 
cutting down of the entrance requirement 
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in Latin to two years would result in all 
probability in a final abandonment of Latin 
as a required subject in the College of 
Science. It is a curious fact that at the 
same time some consideration is being 
given to the question of merging the three 
present degrees into one, the A.B., thus 
abandoning the distinctions between the 
four undergraduate colleges. 





THE notable feature of Commemoration 
Day exercises, held in Ira Coy Hall on 
February 22d, was an 
address by President 
Gilman on ‘‘ The History and Prospects of 
the Johns Hopkins University.”’ A few 
weeks after the death of Johns Hopkins, 
twenty-five years ago, the group of men 
whom he had chosen—judges, physicians, 
lawyers and merchants—met to receive his 
great bequest and to organize a University. 
The powers of the board of trustees were 
absolute and unrestricted, and it was only 
after careful study, travel and counsel, 
that certain general principles were ac- 
cepted for the determination of the scope 
and method of the new institution. In- 
struction began moderately and unobtru- 
sively. ‘‘ Professor Remsen consented to 
open a laboratory in a shabby rattle-trap 
which had chimneys and flues, but not 
much besides; and Professor Rowland de- 
clared that all he asked for was ‘‘ the back 
kitchen,’’ where he proposed to study (and 
did study with great results) the mechan- 
ical equivalent of hsat. Dr, Martin’s best 
work was done in the humble rooms de- 
serted by lodgers. It was said that Pro- 
fessors Sylvester and Gildersleeve only 
needed small rooms, one to be furnished 
with a blackboard, and the other with a 
copy of Plato.’’ The choice of the build- 
ing site, now occupied, was unpremedi- 
tated. As its convenience became evi- 
dent, adjacent property was purchased and 
convenient buildings were erected. 

After describing the development of the 
University and referring to the contribu- 
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tions which those connected with it have 
made in every department of science and 
of letters, President Gilman said that for 
the first time since 1888 the financial con- 
dition of the University was definite. The 
income of the institution was much re- 
duced from what it was originally ; but it 
would permit activity on the present basis 
—without enlargement. What is much 
needed by the Johns Hopkins University 
is income—free from all conditions, to be 
applied from time to time toward the most 
pressing necessities of salaries, books, ap- 
paratus and publications. Four great de- 
partments, to each of which the name of a 
donor might be attached, are in need of 
special endowment: (1) the School of 
Medicine, (2) a College, (3) a School of 
Physical Science, (4) the Library. Finally, 
the removal of the University abode from 
a city to a suburban site is a possibility 
within the reach of individual philan- 
thropy. 

Steps are b ing taken for the organiza- 
tion of a Hopkins graduates’ club, to serve 
as a common meeting ground for graduate 
students in attendance at the University, 
younger members of the faculty and local 
alumni. The plan was recently broached 
by Professor Herbert B. Adams, and a 
joint committee representing the several 
interests concerned have the matter under 
advisement. One of the cherished insti- 
tutions of the early days of the University 
was a Hopkins Club, where professors and 
advanced students met in general camara- 
derie. Its death came with the formation 
of a city University Club, and the proposed 
organization is to fill the gap that has since 
remained. 

The Johns Hopkins Press have in prep- 
aration for immediate issue as an extra 
volume of the Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, a detailed monograph 
upon ‘‘the Financial History of Baltimore,”’ 
by Dr. J. H. Hollander, Associate in 
Economics. Dr, Hollander will also edit 
in the same series a volume of ‘‘ Studies 
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in State Taxation,’’ consisting of six de- 
scriptive and critical essays by advanced 
students of the University, upon taxation 
in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Kansas, respec- 
tively. 

A striking portrait of the late Professor 
Sylvester, the eminent mathematician, has 
been presented to the University and hung 
in Ira Coy Hall. The students of Pro- 
fessor Remsen have paid a similar tribute 
to their teacher and friend. Announce- 
ment has also been made of the gift of a 
sum of money adequate for the annual 
award of a Sylvester medal upon terms to 
be hereafter announced. 


AMONG the various departments of the 
University of Wisconsin, the College of 
Mechanics and Engi- 
neering is one of those 
that have increased most rapidly in num- 
bers and efficiency in recent years; in- 
deed the last report of this college shows 
that in the past five years the percentage 
of increase in the number of students en- 
rolied has been greater than at any other 
state school of engineering. The growing 
needs of the college led in January to the 
creation of the office of Dean and the ap- 
pointment of Professor J. B. Johnson, of 
Washington University, tothenew position, 
Besides his well-known books in the field 
of general and structural engineering, Pro- 
fessor Johnson has recently published the 
address on behalf of better technical in- 
struction which he delivered at Boston 
last August, as President of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

Recent publications issued by the uni- 
versity include the Biennial Report of the 
Board of Regents, which contains detailed 
statements of the finances of the institution 
and the reports of the President and Boards 
of Visitors; and the Annval Report of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, a sub- 
stantial volume of three hundred pages re- 
cording the results of investigations carried 
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on during the past year by the professors 
of the College of Agriculture. Among 
new publications by individual professors 
may be mentioned Professor Olson’s Vor- 
wegian Grammar, Professor Forrest R. 
Jones’ treatise on Machine Design, Pro- 
fessor Turner’s edition of the Genet and 
Mangourit correspondence for the Histor- 
ical Manuscripts Commission, and Pro- 
fessor Voss’ edition of Murner’s An den 
Adel deutscher Nation, which appears at 
Halle in Braune’s series of reprints. 

Through the efforts of Professor Voss 
and the generosity of a number of German- 
American citizens of Milwaukee, the sum 
of $3,200 has been placed at the disposal 
of the University for the enlargement of the 
library in the field of Germanic philology. 
This will prove a valuable addition to the 
resources which Madison already possesses 
in the German and Scandinavian collec- 
tions of the University, and in the four 
thousand volumes of old Dutch works con- 
tained in the Tank collection of the State 
Historical Society. 

Throughout Wisconsin and the colder 
regions of the United States generally 
much interest has been shown in the 
process devised by Mr. R. W. Wood, of 
the Department of Physics, and Professor 
D. C. Jackson, of the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering, for the thawing of 
frozen water pipes by means of a current 
of electricity. The method has been tried 
with success in several cities and seems to 
have done much to convince the general 
public of the utility of scientific studies. 

In the course of the winter a number of 
lectures have been given by persons not 
connected with the University, among 
them being ‘‘ The New Olympic Games,”’ 
by Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of 
Cornell; ‘‘ A Classical Archzeologist be- 
fore the Sistine Madonna,’’ by Professor 
B. Perrin, of Yale; ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Life in the Old South,’’ by Professor W. 
P. Trent, of the University of the South ; 
and the biennial address before the State 
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Historical Society by Professor George B 
Adams, of Yale. 





THE thing of most importance to In- 
diana University within recent days hap- 
pened outside the college 
walls. The controversy in 
the State Legislature just adjourned, was 
of great significance, not only to the Uni- 
versity but to education throughout the 
State. The nominal issue was the reor- 
ganization of the State Board of Education, 
the matter of its future composition being 
the moot point; the underlying question 
was whether the public institutions of 
higher learning should remain at the head 
of the system of public instruction. An 
issue was squarely set between state and 
denominational institutions, and the result 
of the controversy is a thorough vindica- 
tion of the present system. 

For half a century after its establish- 
ment in 1820, the university remained a 
small college, which boasted a few re- 
markable men in its Faculty, but whose 
influence in the State could not cause 
anxiety to any possible competitor. But 
under the administration of President Jor- 
dan (now of Stanford), the university in 
name began to be one in fact. Prescribed 
courses gave way to elective courses, and 
students began to come in greater num- 
bers. The increase in attendance has 
steadily gone on; within the last five or 
six years the number of students has been 
doubled ; and in this respect the Univer- 
sity leads all the colleges of the State. 

Most of the private or denominational 
colleges have accepted this remarkable 
growth of the state university as a natural 
tendency observable in most of the states 
of the central part of the country. Their 
acceptance of the situation carried with it 
a willingness to co-operate with the State 
institutions in the intellectual development 
of the state. A few men of the denomi- 
national colleges, however, were unwilling 
to regard the ascendency of the university 
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as established, or even righteous; and 
therefore assumed an attitude of hostility to 
the public higher institutions of learning, 
even going so far as to urge a reduction in 
the amount of money given by the state 
to its educational institutions, and stren- 
uously urging a revocation of special 
privileges supposed to be enjoyed by 
these institutions on account of their offic- 
jal representation on the State Board of 
Education, 

This board is required by statute to 
‘‘take cognizance of such questions as 
may arise in the practical administration 
of the school system of the State, not 
otherwise provided for, and duly consider, 
discuss, and determine the same.’’ The 
board is composed of the Governor, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
school superintendents of the three largest 
cities of the State, and the presidents of 
the three State institutions of higher learn- 
ing,—the State Normal School, Purdue 
University, and Indiana University. The 
presidents of the several denominational 
colleges concerned in the movement pro- 
posed a complete reorganization of the 
board, by making all of its members ap- 
pointees of the Governor, or by forcing at 
least the withdrawal of the three presi- 
dents—the reason for reorganization be- 
ing the supposed undue power in state 
educational affairs that representation on 
the board gave the state institutions. 
This question, then, as to whether the 
public institutions of higher learning should 
be represented on a board which has to do 
with all public instruction, was exhaustively 
considered by the Legislature. The move- 
ment against the state institutions, which 
had gathered at first a good deal of 
strength, culminated in a hearing ac- 
corded to both sides by a committee of 
the Legislature. The outcome is that the 
board by legislative enactment now con- 
sists of precisely the same members as 
before, and three additional members 
(gubernative appointments) at least one of 


whom is to be a county superintendent— 
an increase of membership deemed wise 
by all interested in state education. 

Whether rightly or not, the movement 
has been regarded by the school men of 
the State as an attack on the integrity of 
the public-school system, and the result is 
accounted to be a strengthening of the 
University. And, indeed, here in the 
West, universities supported by the State 
have, in our phrase, ‘‘ come to stay.’’ 
The State universities of the West are 
growing far more rapidly than the de- 
nominational colleges, and the people are 
beginning to take a just pride in their own 
institutions. At least that is the inter- 
pretation which the educational men of the 
State put upon the action of the Indiana 
Legislature when by adecisive majority it 
determined to stand by the public institu- 
tions of higher learning. 





THE question of President Taylor’s de- 
cision in regard to his call to Brown Uni- 
versity kept the College in a 
state of suspense for some 
weeks. But now that Dr. Taylor has made 
up his mind to remain at Vassar, it is need - 
less to say that all are congratulating them- 
selves and the college upon his choice. 
During thirteen years Dr. Taylor has 
proved himself a tactful and successful 
administrator, and in the light of sucha 
past the whole college—trustees, faculty, 
alumnz and students are looking forward 
with confidence to the attainment under 
the same guidance of sounder ideals in 
education and broader conceptions of 
scholarship. 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, Vassar’78, 
prominent for work in certain lines of so- 
cial science in England, gave a course of 
five lectures during the week ending 
March 3, in connection with Professor 
Mill’s course on the labor problem. Mrs. 
Blatch discussed the question of industrial 
education, particularly for women and 
took a strong position against those who 
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advocate special training in domestic oc- 

cupations for girls. She favored as broad 
a manual training for girls as that now 
given to boys and deprecated the begin- 
ning of special training for any occupation 
at an early age, because of its tendency 
to dwarf and narrow the individual, 

Mr. Robert B. Adam, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has recently presented to the Department 
of Economics a fine steel portrait of Adam 
Smith with an autograph letter written by 
him in 1777. 

Mr. Edward Rod will lecture before the 
College, April 17th, on the Revival of 
Dramatic Art or Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director of the 
American School at Athens, is expected 
to lecture in May on the Excavations of 
the Argive Herzeum 

On February 25th, Miss Ruth Emerson, 
of New York, gave a very interesting ac- 
count before the Hellenic Society of an 
archeological trip among the Greek Is- 
lands with Dr. Dorpfeld. 

Professor French is giving a new course 
this year in Educational Psychology. The 
work is conducted according to the semi- 
nary method, and those aspects of mental 
science are studied which are of practical 
importance to the teacher. The course 
has already covered habit, attention, ap- 
perception and imagination, and will in- 
clude imitation, emotion and volition. 

The third annual meeting of the Vassar 
Alumnz Historical Association was held 
at the College on February 25th. An ad- 
dress was de‘ivered by Mrs. Robert Abbe, 
of New York, on the City History Club, 
the object of which is to raise the level of 
citizenship by the study of local history. 

During the past year the Association 
presented to the College a number of valu- 
able publications in special lines of history, 
the most important work being the /esui¢ 
Relations. Other gifts of books, presented 
through the Association, bearing on the 
early history of Providence and Rhode 
Island, and special gifts of money to the 
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amount of $237 were also received. Up 
to the present time the Association has 
given nearly 400 volumes to the College 
Library. 

A letter was received from Professor 
Salmon, giving some account of her ex- 
amination, as a member of the Committee 
of Seven, of the methods of teaching his- 
tory in the English schools; her conclu- 
sions on almost every point were decidedly 
in favor of the American system. Profes- 
sor Salmon is now seeking to investigate 
the methods employed in the French 
schools. 

The session closed with a discussion of 
methods of arousing interest in history. 
The present membership of the Associa- 
tion is 180, including 16 life members. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY has the unen- 
viable distinction of being the only uni- 

Leland versity in the United 
Stanford Jr. States that pays taxes to 
the state. Two years ago a bill was in- 
troduced into the California Legislature to 
exempt a portion of the University prop- 
erty from taxation, but it failed to pass, 
the principal objection being that the bill 
was considered unconstitutional, The 
friends of the University have kept stead- 
ily at work since that time, and during 
the political campaign last fall members of 
the Alumni Association interviewed the 
candidates for the Legislature and found 
that it was the almost universal opinion 
that the state was standing in the way of 
her own progress by taxing Stanford Uni- 
versity. Consequently a bill was introduced 
into the present Legislature providing that 
an amendment to the constitution be sub- 
mitted to the people at next election, author- 
izing the Legislature to exempt the uni- 
versity property. The measure has been 
passed by a large majority in both houses. 
Thus California has placed herself in line 
with her sister states in the encouragement 
of higher education. The fifty thousand 
dollars a year which are paid to the state 
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under the present law can be used to great 
advantage in increasing the facilities for 
work in the different departments. 

President Jordan’s late fishing trip in 
Mexico promises excellent results for 
science. Three large river systems were 
fished—the Rio de las Balsas, the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, and the Rio Panuco. 
Professor Snyder, who accompanied Dr. 
Jordan on the trip, is at work upon the 
collection. He states that the faunz of 
the three rivers are found to be different. 
Those of the Panuco and Balsas are 
closely related, however. Several new 
species were taken from each of the rivers. 
These belong to the famiiies Siluride, 
Catostomide, Cyprinidz, Cichlid, Ather- 
inide and Pocciliide. 

Along with the vast amount of outside 
work which Dr, Jordan is called upon to 
do, the growth of the university has so in- 
creased his administrative duties that he 
has been compelled to create the office of 
vice-president. Dr. Branrer, Major Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Geology, has 
been appointed by President Jordan to fill 
this position. Dr. Branner is not only a 
man of great scientific attainments, but is 
also possessed of the executive ability 
which will make his assistance most val- 
uable, and insure the president that in his 
absence the affairs of the University will 
not suffer, 

A very valuable course of lectures is 
being given during the present semester on 
‘« The Jewish Framework of Christianity,’’ 
in connection with the Department of 
Bronomics by Rabbi Voersanger, of San 
Francisco. Judge Lindley, of San Fran- 
cisco, is also giving a course of lectures in 
connection with the Law Department on 
mining law. 

The Department of Hygiene, under the 
direction of Dr. Wood, is doing work 
which is of greatest importance to those in- 
terested in the practical problems of human 
life as related to the sexes. The work is 
not only valuable to students, but is of 
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vital importance to parents in the instruc- 
tion of their children. It is conducted 
along scientific lines, each problem, so far 
as possible, being studied in the light of 
the results of recent physiological investi- 
gation. The courses in the Hygiene of 
Sex are open to all advanced students, and 
are given as regular university courses. 
The Philippine question is receiving 
more than an ordinary share of attention 
at Stanford, due no doubt to the fact that 
President Jordan is taking a prominent 
part in the discussion of the question. He 
has already delivered three addresses be- 
fore the students, in which he has opposed 
expansion. The Hon. John J. Valentine, 
President of the Wells Fargo Express 
Company, and the Hon. Horace G, Platt, 
of San Francisco, have each delivered an 
address at the University upon the same 
subject. Mr. Valentine is a man of great 
business foresight, and brings to his sub- 
ject a valuable knowledge of Oriental 


customs and conditions gained by per- 


sonal observation. Mr. Platt opposed the 
views expressed by Dr. Jordan and Mr. 
Valentine. 

Dr. Jordan's ‘‘ Footnotes to Evolu- 
tion,’’ published by the Appletons and 
Professor Campbell's, ‘‘The Evolution 
of Plants,’’ published by The Macmillan 
Company, are the latest works by Stan- 
ford professors. Next summer a volume 
of sermons and addresses delivered by the 
late Dr. Thoburn at Stanford University, 
will be published. 

Professor Edward Howard Griggs has 
resigned his position as head of the Edu- 
cation Department, to begin work as a 
public lecturer in New York. 


THE patriotic spirit was again manifest 
at the exercises of University Day, Wash- 
Pennsyl- ington’s Birthday, and the 
vania. deliberative logic of Presi- 
dent Seth Low’s address on ‘‘ The United 
States in 1899’’ was a fit sequel to the re- 
assuring, but unimpassioned discourse of 
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President McKinley delivered under the 


same auspices a year ago, before the out-: 


break of the Sanish-American War. 

In the two important inter-collegiate de- 
bates between Cornell and Pennsylvania, 
and Pennsylvania and Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania won in the former and lost in the 
latter. The effects, however, of the defeat 
is perhaps more salutory than that of 
victory, as the direct stimulus to new ef- 
forts in oratorical exercises among our de- 
feated men last year amply showed. It is 
to be hoped that these forensic contests 
may gain an importance in our colleges 
and universities that will be at least com- 
mensurate with the popular interest in 
athletic contests throughout the country. 

The following scholarships have been 
named: The E. Otis Kendall Memorial 
Scholarship, The John White Field Schol- 
arship, and The Francis Peters, of Phila- 
delphia, Scholarship. 

Subscriptions are beginning to come in 
for the George Allen Professorship of 
Greek Language and Literature. 

Among the new additions to the Museum 
collections which are now being housed in 
the new Museum Building, are a Buddhist 
Temple, which has been erecting under 
the direction of Professor Summerville, 
who is preparing a monograph describing 
the objects in the temple. Dr. W. H. 
Furness and Dr. H. M. Hiller have re- 
cently brought a new collection of fossils 
from the lime quarries and phosphate 
mines on the Gulf side of Florida. These 
collections have been made on behalf of 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy. Among 
the animals thus far identified are the ele- 
phant, mastodon, and rhinoceros. 

The mid-year examinations recently 
held in the College show a most favorable 
diminution in the number of conditioned 
students since the adoption of the more 
rapid entrance examinations. The per- 
centage of conditions in the four years 
running as follows; Senior, 2; Junior, 3; 
Sophomore, 4; Freshman, 6. 
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The Veterinary Department has recently 
received a gift of $5,000 as a bequest from 
the late Mrs, Joseph E. Lippincott, and a 
recent donation received by the library is 
thesum of $7,000, to be spent in com- 
pleting, if possible, the collections of offi- 
cial publications of the British government, 
P. S. King & Son, of London, are engaged 
in making up a set of ‘‘Blue Books.”’ 
About one hundred of these are published 
each year, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects. About 2,000 volumes have already 
been received, including the reports of the 
Labor Commission, the correspondence re- 
lating to the Venezuelan boundary, the re- 
ports of the local government board, and 
that of the commission on secondary edu- 
cation. There is also a selected series of 
British and foreign state papers, from 1812 
to 1895, in sixteen volumes. The library 
has recently secured the journals of the 
two houses of Parliament and the statutes 
of the realm, from 1235 to 1703, ineleven 
volumes. 

The University now owns the library of 
the late Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, number- 
ing about 3,000 volumes. Thenew acqui- 
sition is particularly rich in literature, 
science, and medizval history, including 
the much prized ‘‘ Annals of History’’ and 
‘«Ginlini’s Municipal History of Milan.”’ 

On the personal side of the university, 
a number of items of interest have been 
chronicled. Dr. J. M. Da Costa has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees, 

Professor Joseph French Johnson has 
been appointed lecturer upon monetary 
problems in the Department of Philosophy. 

Mr. Frank Edson Perkins has been 
elected Assistant Professor of Design in 
the School of Architecture. 

Dr. Edwin J. Conklin’s title has been 
changed from that of Professor of Com- 
parative Embryology to that of Professor 
of Zo-ology. 

Dr. J. B. Deaver has resigned the As- 
sistant Professorship of Applied Anatomy. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Johns Hop- 
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kins Medical School, has been appointed 
Professor of Pathology, to succeed Dr. 
John Guitéras; who recently resigned to 
return and take up his work in Cuba. 

Professor Chas. C. Townsend, who re- 
cently resigned his professorship in the 
Law School, has been presented with a 
loving-cup by the students of the Depart- 
ment. 

M. Rod, who has been lecturing before 
the Circle Francais at Harvard, has been 
invited to lecture later at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





THE subject of debating has been much 
under discussion recently. The great 
Yale debating society, or Yale 

Yale. a ae , 

Union, is said to be practically 
defunct, although large encouragement 
has been given it. There is, moreover, a 
general enthusiasm as to debating. Yale 
has been so fortunate as to win three con- 
secutive intercollegiate debates. One in- 
dication of weakness in the Yale Union is 
that class debating clubs have arisen ; the 
Seniors have their ‘‘ Windy Club;’’ the 
Juniors their ‘‘ Junior Wigwam;’’ and 
the Sophomores have two societies—the 
‘‘Sophomore Wigwam’’ and ‘‘The Wrang- 
lers.”’ While these are all flourishing 
they are not official class organizations 
and are not self-perpetrating. On thecon- 
trary, they depend upon the support or 
ability of a selected few, the withdrawal of 
whose support would endanger the exist- 
ence of the organization. An attempt is 
being made to fix upon the Yale Union as 
the center of a confederation of debating 
clubs, all of which shall be managed by 
one central organization. 

The publication of the Report of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard gives an opportunity 
for an interesting comparison of the two 
institutions as to their courses of instruc- 
tion and the amount of instruction given 
in each department of study for the year 
1897-8. In the succeeding table the 
figures refer to hours per week of instruc- 
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tion on the subjects named: the first 
column refers in each case to Yale and the 
second to Harvard: 








Ancient Languages, 3 683 ~=—«:1, 801 
Mathematics, 1,870 927 
Philosophy, . . . 1,890 =: 1,806 
Political Science, 2,170 2845 
History, 2,232 3,161 
ND 5a, & eee ae 2,224 4,093 
European Languages, . . 2,263 3,860 
Natural and Physical Sciences. 1,325 3,248 
Biblical Literature,. . . . . 139 12 
RO a as a, ee, ah ae 1,374 
Music, . . ae era ae 30 150 
Military Science, ..... 14 367 
Physical Culture, ..... 14 ° 

TN a. SS Swe 17,896 23,696 


This table shows very well the character- 
istic tendencies of the two universities and 
will no doubt accelerate at Yale the move- 
ment already of considerable strength to 
decrease the comparative amount of atten- 
tion given to the ancient languages and 
mathematics, and toincrease that given to 
history, English, modern languages, and 
natural and physical sciences. 

It will be noticed that the number of 
hours in philosophy is in both institutions 
practically the same, while in ancient lan- 
guages and mathematics Yale leads ina 
striking manner. On the contrary, Har- 
vard leads in an equally striking manner 
in the subjects which have comparatively 
recently come into active demand. 

The discussion as to President Dwight’s 
successor still continues. One of the 
prominent names more recently mentioned 
is that of Professor Geo. B. Adams, of the 
History Department, whose recent and 
most satisfactory text on European History 
has again brought him prominently before 
the educational world. The rumor con- 
necting President Harper, of Chicago, with 
the Yale presidency, aroused some excite- 
ment, but seems to have had no foundation 
in fact. 

Two candidates have been nominated 
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for other vacancies in the Yale corpora- 
tion. They are Henry F. Dimock, of 
New York City, and Col. Norris G. Os- 
born, of New Haven, editor of the New 
Haven Register. 

Yale’s latest bequest is by Herbert Stew- 
art, formerly of New London, Conn. He 
leaves $40,000 absolutely and as much 
more to accrue eventually to Yale Uni- 
versity. Itis to be used for scholarships 
in the Sheffield Scientific School for the 
benefit of poor and meritorious young men 
born in New London and Waterford, Conn. 

Professor J. M. Hoppin, the oldest pro- 
fessor in continuous active service in the 
university, has resigned his position as 
professor of the History of Art. He has 
been professor for 38 years and now is in 
his 80th year. Itis said that he expects 
to devote the rest of his life to literary 
work. Hecame to Yale in 1861 as col- 
lege pastor and professor of Homiletics, 
which place he filled until 1879 when he 
took the chair of History of Arts. 

Professor Wm. G. Sumner, of Yale, has 
followed up his famous lecture on ‘‘ The 
Conquest of the United States by Spain,’’ 
by signing the recent appeal to the people 
of the United States to co-operate in an at- 
tempt to induce the government to sus- 
pend hostilities in the Philippines, in order 
that they may be offered independence 
upon a guarantee of the protection of prop- 
erty. 

The new pamphlet announcing the elec- 
tive courses for next year, will soon be 
out. The number of courses does not 
differ materially from last year. Professor 
Ladd goes to Europe; Professor Willams 
gives a course on The Principles of Evo- 
lution ; Dr. Stearns on Ethics; Dr. Davies 
on Esthetics; Dr. Scripture on Psychol- 
ogy of Expression. Professor Huxley 
offers two new courses, one on History of 
Economic Thought; the other on Regu- 
lation of Trade and Industry. Professor 
Irving Fisher will not be able to return for 
the year 1899-00. 
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THE completion of the new Pierce Build- 
ing and its occupation by the Departments 
Massachusetts of Mechanical Engineer- 

Institute of ing, Architecture,Chem- 

Technology. istry and Biology, has led 
to many changes in the older buildings, 
Rogers has benefited particularly. The 
large hall formerly subdivided for the use 
of the Biological Department has been 
cleared of partitions. A gallery has been 
built round a large part of the room, and 
book cases, reading tables, etc., have been 
placed in it. 

In this room is now housed the English 
department library, the books of general 
reference, and all books and pamphlets 
which do not belong positively to the 
various department libraries. 

Another library, that of mathematics, 
has now been provided with suitable quar- 
ters. A room on the second floor of 
Rogers has been stripped and rebuilt. 
Here, too, mahogany book cases and fur. 
niture, rugs and portraits have provided 
appropriate setting for the volumes. 

A special case is now filled with the 
mathematical and astronomical library of 
Professor Runkle, presented recently to 
the Institute. Mr. Runkle was President 
of the Institute from 1868-78 ; he has been 
Professor of Mathematics from the opening 
of the college, and he was for thirty-five 
years with the Nautical Almanac. Dur- 
ing this time, he has accumulated not 
oniy a wide collection of elementary 
mathematical text books which furnish a 
history in themselves of the progress of 
teaching mathematics, but also many rare 
and valuable sets of mathematical works. 
Among others Bowditch’s translation of 
La Place’s Mécanique Céleste, Price’s Trea- 
tise on Infinitesimal Calculus, Mange’s 
Application de l'analyse a la Géométrie, 
Pliicker’s Analytische Geometrische Ent- 
wicklungen, the coilected works of Ja- 
cobi, Steiner, Barrow. Carnot’s Géométrie 
de la Position, and many valuable early 
numbers of mathematical journals, In 
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addition to the works given by Professor 
Runkle, the library is rich in works on the 
higher mathematics, and in models made 
by Brill, of Darmstadt, many given by 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

A dinner was given recently at the 
Technology Club by the Corporation and 
Faculty of the Institute, in honor of Daniel 
Chester French, ’71, the sculptor, whose 
magnificent bust of General Walker now 
faces the visitor or student entering Rog- 
ers. Among those speaking were Presi- 
dent Crafts, President Drown, of Lehigh, 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, 
and Mr. C. Howard Walker. 

A Geodetic Observatory is a necessary 
part of the equipment of an institution 
giving instruction in geodetic methods of 
surveying. The plans for the erection of 
sech an observatory near Boston have 
been under discussion ever since the adop- 
tion of what is known as the Geodetic 
Option of the Course in Civil Engineering, 
but it was not until May of 1898 that the 
observatory y became an established fact. 

This observatory is intended primarily 
to be used in giving instruction in the 
most refined methods of determining lati- 
tude and longitude and secondarily to be 
used in magnetic and gravity observations. 

A hill in the southeastern part of Mid- 
dlesex Fells was chosen for the site. Here 
was found a firm foundation for the most 
delicate instruments, free from the vibra- 
tions caused by railroad and highway 
traffic and not too far from Boston. There 
is an unobstructed view of the heavens 
and the horizon, with the two United 
States Coast Geodetic Survey triangulation 
stations, at Blue Hill in Milton and Pros- 
pect Hill in Waltham, in plain sight. 

The Park Commissioners kindly granted 
permission to the Institute for the erection 
of the building, with the provision that 
it should be built of field rock and with 
pleasing proportions. The exterior was 
designed by Professor Homer. The build- 
ing is of stone ; it is fifteen feet squareand 
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contains the following apparatus, namely; 
a transit instrument of two-and-one-half 
inch aperature, twenty-seven-inch focus, 
with a delicate level and micrometer eye- 
piece for latitude observations; a sidereal 
chronometer; a chronograph; a magne- 
tometer ; a dip circle; an altazimuth instru- 
ment; and various other smaller appli- 
ances, such asa heliotrope, a self-recording 
barometer, etc. During the present year 
it will be further equipped with a one-half 
second pendulum for determining the 
force of gravity. 

Observations have been made during 
the past term for the determination of time, 
Tolcott’s method. 
Arrangements have been made for the de- 
termination of longitude by telegraphic 
connection with the Cambridge Observa- 
tory. 

Much work has been done at the ob- 
servatory that could not before be per- 
formed at any of the Institute buildings. 
This is especially true of the tests on deli- 
cate spirit levels and the determination of 
constants depending on such observations, 
and is due to its freedom from vibrations, 
while its distance from all magnetic dis- 
turbances renders it especially favorable 
for observation with the magnetometer 
and dip circle. 

It has been attempted to give the stu- 
dents in geodesy such practice as will not 
only illustrate the theory, but enable them 
to make satisfactory observations of para- 
mount value with all the various instru- 
ments mentioned, at the end of the work. 
The observatory will also be used by all 
civil engineering students in connection 
with their fourth year astronomy. 

The observatory, on account of its uni- 
que position will be a valuable magnetic 
station and its observations will probably 
be incorporated in the general magnetic 
work of the United States Government. 

The additional room gained by the 
Engineering Laboratories, through the 
erection of the Pierce Building and the ad- 


and on latitude by 
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dition of the new tandem compound en- 
gine now being run, allows of a greater 
variety of work during an _ exercise. 
Where thirty men formerly worked on one 
engine and its pumps, fifteen men now 
work on each engine. This gives the 
men twice as much work as formerly, and 
the opportunity to learn very much more. 


A CHANGE of some importance to Cor- 
nell is the substitution by the Trustees of 
Serneii. the new Summer Session for 
the former Summer School. 
In 1892 certain professors co operated to 
offer summer courses of six weeks’ dura- 
tion in about a dozen subjects, chiefly 
natural science and modern languages. 
Their primary purpose was to contribute 
something to the improvement of the 
teaching in those preparatory schools from 
which Cornell freshmen largely come, es- 
pecially the high schools of New York 
State. Accordingly the scientific courses 
were designed for such teachers as might 
wish to fit themselves for laboratory work, 
while the language courses were intended 
to diffuse a knowledge of good methods of 
teaching the living tongues, including 
English, it being thought that the average 
of instruction in these fell below the grade 
usual in the teaching of the classics. 

The official attitude of the University 
towards the new departure was at first like 
that of the United States towards the par- 
tition of China—‘ ‘disinterested neutrality.’’ 
The venturesome professors were allowed 
theuse of buildings and apparatus—-uponas- 
suming personal responsibility for possible 
damage—and were told to go in and win. 
They were to pay the expenses of adver- 
tising and conducting the courses, to set 
such fees as they thought best, and to 
keep the surplus if any there should be. 

The experiment of summer courses 
proved successful, and the Reg?ster for the 
following year announced that ‘‘the Sum- 
mer School has now become an integral 
part of the University, and the number of 
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courses offered is considerably increased.”’ 
The General Faculty assumed some con- 
trol over the courses to be offered, and 
even allowed students already matriculated 
in the University to enter regular exami- 
nations in subjects which they had pursued 
in the Summer School only. Otherwise 
it went on much as before, a semi-private 
venture for the profit and at the risk of 
such professors and instructors as might 
offer courses in it. At first the attendance 
grew. After a couple of years it remained 
nearly stationary, and several of the pro- 
fessors who had begun the school found it 
possible to make better use of their vaca- 
tions in uninterrupted study or in travel, and 
withdrew. Others of the well known pro- 
fessors remained faithful, but instruction 
in the Summer School certainly drifted to 
some extent into the hands of younger and 
less experienced men—instructors and as- 
sistants, President Eliot says that two 
sorts of men make good teachers, young 
men and men who never grow old. Ap- 
parently some of the schoolmasters, and 
especially the school ma’ams, who came 
to Cornell in the summer had a less favor- 
able opinion of young men as teachers, 
At any rate the feeling grew that the Sum- 
mer School must be made either something 
more or very much less. 

The coming of President Charles De- 
Garmo from Swarthmore to Cornell as 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teach- 
ing, gave the Trustees the desired op- 
portunity. They established in the place 
of the Summer School a Summer Session, 
of whose faculty Professor DeGarmo was 
made Dean. In the words of its first An- 
nouncement, ‘‘ The principal object of the 
Summer Session is to furnish instruction 
to teachers in high schools and_acad- 
emies.’’ To this end ‘‘the larger propor- 
tion of (the courses) will be conducted by 
regular professors,’’ who ‘‘are to be regu- 
larly appointed and paid by the Univer- 
sity.’’ In other words, the Summer Ses- 
sion is an additional term of six weeks, in 
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which are offered seveaty-five courses by 
most of the professors of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. The precise relations 
of this separate term, with its separate 


faculty, to the rest of the University are as\, 


yet rather ill defined, but enough is already 
known of its prospects to warrant the pre- 


diction that the new Summer Session will , 
far surpass the Summer School in extent 


and usefulness. 

In the Faculty of the Summer Session 
there appeared two names that are new to 
the Cornell teaching force. One is the 
name ef a Cornell graduate, who teaches 
from October to June ina southern college. 
Its presence suggests a way in which the 
work of the Summer Session may be kept 
comprehensive without calling on those 
Cornell professors who may prove unwill- 
ing hereafter, even for a substantial addi- 
tion to their salaries, to sacrifice to the 
routine of summer teaching the ‘‘ vaca- 
tion’’ time, which they need for labora- 
tory research, for field-work in natural his- 
tory or geology, or for writing, if they are 
to do what the University has a right to 
expect. 

But among Cornell alumni, at least, 
more attention will be attracted by the 
name of ‘‘ Anna Botsford Comstock, B. S., 
Assistant Professor of Zo-ology with refer- 
ence to Nature Study in Insect Life.’’ It is 
not clear just what this portentous title may 
connote, butit is clear that Mrs. Comstock 
is the first woman to be appointed ‘‘ pro- 
fessor’? by the Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity. She is not, however, the first 
woman to give instruction in the Univer- 
sity, as Miss Brownell, since her appoint- 
ment as Warden of Sage College and Lec- 
turer on English Literature, has conducted 
classes regularly. But Miss Brownell, 
since she is not called ‘‘ professor,’’ is not, 
under the University Statute, a voting 
member of any faculty, as all professors in 
any of the colleges are, It may be noted, 
however, that by recent action of the Uni- 
versity Faculty, Miss Brownell was ap- 
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proved as an examiner of candidates for 
the doctor’s degree in English literature 
during the approaching absence of Profes- 
soy Corson, a position to which heretofore 
ofly members of that Faculty have been 
igible. 
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tT their December meeting, the Board 
of Regents decided to assume entire con- 

trol of the Summer School, 
Michigan. thereby making it an integral 
part of the University. This year’s ses- 
sion will extend from June 28th to August 
roth. A large number of advanced 
courses will be offered, in which students 
may receive credit towardadegree. There 
will also be other courses designed espe- 
cially for those who teach, or are preparing 
to teach in the Secondary Schools. A 
number of special lectures, bearing on the 
history and teaching of several branches 
will be given by members of the Faculty. 
A few courses have also been arranged in 
subjects preparatory to entering upon regu- 
lar University work. 

A fitting memorial is to be erected in 
memory of Henry Simmons Frieze, Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Literature 
in the University from 1854 to 1889, and 
twice during that period Acting President 
of the University. A granite monument 
will be placed near his grave in Forest 
Hill Cemetery, modelled after the famous 
sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus in the 
Vatican gallery at Rome. This monu- 
ment is a tribute from the Alumni of the 
University ; it will be unveiled with ap- 
propriate exercises on Alumni Day, June 
21st. 

A new catalogue of the art gallery of the 
University of Michigan, prepared by the 
curator, Professor M. L. D’Ooge, has just 
appeared. An examination of it shows 
that the whole number of entries is about 
2,700, 467 numbers being given to the 
Lewis collection of paintings and marbles, 
which has recently been arranged for 
public exhibition. Among the paintings 
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distinguished by Professor D’Ooge as 
specially worthy of attention are The 
Twins, by Bouguereau; Richter’s Slave 
Girl of the Alhambra; Grace before Meat, 
by Jordan; A Montenegrin Chieftain, by 
Valerio; Cattle Pasture in Holland, by De 
Haas. The casts of the arch of Trojan, 
presented to the University by the class of 
1896, will be mounted in the extension of 
the art gallery in the new addition to the 
library building. 

The following papers and reports before 
the Classical Club, which has he!d bi- 
weekly meetings, may serve to indicate 
the range of work pursued during the 
present year: Review of Lane's Latin 
Grammar, Professor Rolfe; Recent Criti- 
cism of the Text of Cesar, Professor 
Kelsey ; The Sources of the Anonymous 
Valesii, Professor Drake; Recent Articles 
of Inte:est in the Rheinisches Museum, 
Mr. Hadzsits; Did the Romans say 
avrun or auvum? Review of Birt’s Mon- 
ograph, Professor Hempl; Recent Exca- 
vations and Discoveries in Italy, Dr. Den- 
nison; Greek Tragedy and Greek Art, Dr. 
Wait ; A Lost History of the Roman Em- 
pire, Mr. Morey ; Horace and the Tradi- 
tion of Satire, Professor Geo. L. Hendrick- 
son, of the University of Chicago; The 
Division of the Roman Provinces in 
Czsar’s Time, Mr. Thurnan; Report of 
the Committee of Twelve on Latin and 
Greek, Professor Kelsey; Recent Exca- 
vations in Delphi and Corinth, Professor 
D’ Ooge. 

The subject of beet sugar manufacture 
is attracting considerable attention in 
Michigan just now, and a study of the in- 
dustry with experimental analyses of beets 
for sugar are being made in the chemical 
laboratories of the University. Professor 
Paul C. Freer, of the department of gen- 
eral chemistry, has been giving especial at- 
tention to the matter, and during February 
read a paper on Sugar Beets and Beet 
Sugar at a large farmer's institute. A 
course of laboratory work and lectures 
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upon the subject is announced for the 
Summer School by Erwin E. Fwell, of 
Washington, one of the United States 
chemists of the Department of Agriculture. 

The total enrollment of students in the 
University at the beginning of the second 
semesier was 3,122. These were appor- 
tioned among the different departments as 
follows: Literary, 1,308; engineering, 250; 
medical, 427; law, 750; dental, 243; 
homceopathic, 63; pharmaceutical, 81. 
This is a slight increase over the number 
enrolled last year at the same time. 

The sixth annual May Festival will be 
held May 11th, 12th and 13th, and will, as 
usual, consist of five concerts. Among 
the soloists are Sembrich, Campanari, 
Sarah Anderson, Jacobe, Evans Williams 
and Myron W. Whitney, Jr. The chorus 
this year numbers about 300 voices; the 
orchestral work will be furnished by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. The principal 
compositions rendered will be the Samp- 
son and Delilah by Saint Saéns, Brahm's 
Requiem and Verdi's Stabat Mater. 

This year for the first time in the history 
of the University, a partial system of com- 
pulsory gymnasium work has been intro- 
duced. The freshmen of the literary ce- 
partment are required to devote at least 
two hours each week to reguiar exercise 
in the gymnasium. Although no credit is 
given for this work, it is required for grad- 
uation. The cause of athletics has not 
been neglected the last two months. A 
new cage has been swurg in the gymnas- 
ium for the indoor training of the battery 
candidates for this season’s baseball team. 
The management has secured as coach, 
Henry Clarke, the ex-Chicago pitcher, who 
has been for two years past a student in 
the law department. The idea of an ex: 
tended eastern trip has been practically 
given up, because of the difficulty in ar- 
ranging satisfactory dates. There wiil be 
the usual encounters with western teams, 
and a desperate effort will be made to sus- 
tain the reputation won last season on the 
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gridiron. Track athletics are also receiv- 
ing their due attention. This winter for 
the first time there has been formed a 
Hockey Club. Several games have been 
played with Canadian teams, and while 
the latter were in each case victorious, it 
is reported that, taking into consideration 
the superior skill and training of their op- 
ponents, the members of the Michigan 
club made an exceptionally fine showing. 
Professor Henry S. Carhart, of the De 
partment of Physics, and Mr. Victor E. 
Francois, Instructor in French, have been 
granted leave of absence for one: year; 
Assistant Professor Joseph H. Drake, ot 
the Latin Department, and Professor Al- 
fred H. Lloyd, of tne Department of Phil- 
osophy, have leave of absence from May to 
October to do certain work abroad. 


‘« SINCE we are but beginning to realize 
in a vague way the vast possibilities for 
commercial development 
which center around the 
Pacific Ocean, the location upon the shores 
of that ocean of the first real College of 
Commerce to be founded in the United 
States, seems to havea peculiar appropri- 
ateness and a deep significance for the 
future.’’ (Merchants’ Assoc. Rev., Octo- 
ber, 1898.) 

On March 9, 1897, a resolution was pre- 
sented in the Board of Regents, by Regent 
Rodgers, providing for the establishment 
of a College of Commerce in the University 
of California. On January 15, 1898, the 
committee having the matter in charge re- 
ported in favor of the motion; and on the 
same day the College was established. 
Since this is the first complete College of 
Commerce of university grade founded in 
the United States, some account of its scope 
and of the considerations which led to its 
establishment may be of interest to the 
university world, 

For a full description the reader is re- 
ferred to the University Chronicle (Berke- 
ley, December, 1898), which contains the 
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repo:t of the Committee and the An- 
nouncement of Courses, and to two articles 
by Professor Plehn (Dean of the College) 
in Zhe Merchants’ Association Review 
(San Franci:co, October and December, 
1898). 
quote. 
From the Axnouncement as follows: 
This College is intended to afford an op- 
portunity for the scientific study of Com- 
merce in all its relations, and for the higher 
education of business men and of the 
higher officers of the civil service. A 
complete College of Commerce should pro- 
vide for two sets of activities: (1) instruc- 
tion ; (2) scientific investigation. Eventu- 
ally the College should carry on continuous 
investigations in all the movements of 
trade ; in transportation, communication, 
exchange, finance, banking and insurance; 
in markets, products and prices; in short, 
in all the conditions, legal, political, eco- 
nomical and physical, upon which trade 
depends. The results of these general in- 
vestigations should be published for the 
use of the community, and special in- 
vestigations should be made from time to 
time in response to the demands of the 
community. The College should also offer 
those persons intending to enter a business 
life or the civil service, an opportunity to 
obtain a ‘‘college education ’’ which will 
have some practical bearing upon their 
future work. In order to accomplish this 
object adequately the College should be 
able to offer, besides the fundamental 
courses, a large number of special courses 
upon the different subjects more or less 
closely related to commerce, so that the stu- 
dent may arrange his studies with special 
reference’to the object he has in view. 
That the step taken by the University of 
California was advisable is evident. 


From these sources we select and 


For, 


as Professor Plehn says, commercial organ- 
ization is the order of the day, and the 
successful administration of the vast ag- 
gregation of capital, the buying and selling 
of goods in the world’s markets under the 
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conditions of world-wide competition re- 
quire the broadest mental training and the 
widest knowledge that can possibly be ob- 
tained. Therefore, once again the uni- 
versities are called upon to expand their 
courses. They must offer the merchant 
and business man a thorough training in 
the scientific principles underlying the pro- 
fession. The things to be taught are more 
important than book-keeping and account- 
ing. They demand, first, the general dis- 
cipline and culture requisite to success in 
any series of mental operations; and sec- 
ondly the information and training specially 
adapted to the end in view. This second 
requirement has two sides. On the one 
side it presents all those sciences that deal 
with the principles and practice of ex- 
change (economics, finance, the political 
sciences, the history of industry, mercantile 
law, and the laws relating to property in 
different countries); on the other side it 
presents the sciences that deal with trans- 
portation and with the materials of com- 
merce, or the wares to be exchanged 
(hence, geography, and a considerable 
number of the natural and technical 
sciences). 

That the establishment of the College is 
justified, historically, the experience of 
other nations proves. Inthe German Em- 
pire there are probably sixty Commercial 
high schools; in France and Belgium, ten ; 
in the Austrian Empire and Italy, fifteen. 
And some of these were founded over a 
hundred years ago. But itis to be noted 
that they are independent schools, estab- 
lished generally by merchants’ guilds and 
the like, and having no affiliation with 
other institutions nor with each other. The 
success of these schools has been credit- 
able, especially in view of their develop- 
ment outside and in spite of the universities 
and pedagogic efforts ; and their influence 
upon commercial enterprise has been so 
extensive as to excite alarm in Great 
Britain and set her to devising similar 
methods of commercial ecucation. 
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This movement in the University of 
California, while availing itself of the ex- 
perience of other educational institutions, 
is novel in that it has established an in- 
stitution at once of general culture and 
commercial training of University grade, 
and has incorporated it in the University 
of the State, with a complete curriculum 
that will lead up to a Bachelor's degree 
(designation not yet determined). But 
while novel, the step taken is the natural 
and logical outcome of the economic de- 
velopment of the country. It is, moreover, 
but the outcome of an intention which 
California has had in mind for thirty years. 
It was provided for in the Organic Act of 
1868, which established the University of 
California, and which enumerating the 
colleges that shall compose the University, 
specifies a College of Commerce. The 


action of the Board of Regents on January 
15, 1898, was merely the fulfilment of this, 
the first statutory provision in the United 
States for the erection of a university 


course in commerce. 

Similar courses will naturally develop in 
different parts of the United States. But 
a few weeks after the announcement of the 
scope and purpose of this College of Com- 
merce and of the provisional arrangements 
for the commencement of instruction this 
year, the University of Chicago established 
a College of Commerce by grouping to- 
gether the departments of Political Science, 
Political Economy, History, Sociology and 
Anthropology; a plan which would not 
appear to provide for the training in lang- 
uage, literature, mathematics and science 
included in the California curriculum. 
Columbia University has for some time 
had a plan for a Commercial Department 
under consideration. And for years the 
University of Pennsylvania has had its 
Wharton School of Finance on a much 
less comprehensive plan than the Cali- 
fornia College of Commerce, but with a 
similar purpose. 

The College takes its place in the Uni- 
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versity of California besides those of Let- 
ters, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences, 
as the fourth of the Colleges of General 
Culture; and as distinct from the five Col- 
leges of Applied Science. The requirements 
for admission and the prescribed studies are 
the same as those of the College of So- 
cial Sciences or of the College of Natural 
Sciences, according to the student’s aim. 
As in those colleges, half of the curricu- 
lum is prescribed (English, History, For- 
eign Languages, Mathematics, Science) ; 
about one-quarter of the curriculum must 
be devoted to an advanced elective taken 
from certain stipulated groups of study: 
Economic, legal, political, historical, geo- 
graphical, technological (concerning trans- 
portation, and the materials of commerce), 
mathematical and linguistic; the remain- 
der of the curriculum is left as Free Elec- 
tive to the preference of the student. It 
will be observed that the mere arts of the 
counting-room do not, of course, belong 
to the list of studies. It is the intention of 
the authorities to maintain the course upon 
a high scientific plane. Itis also intended 
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to encourage or require students to spend 
one or more years in some foreign coun- 
try, that they may become familiar with 
its commercial and industrial conditions. 

On March 8, 1898, George Davidson, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., was elected Professor of 
Geography inthe College. A Professor of 
Maritime Transportation, and a special 
Professor of Commerce will be added as 
soon as possible. 

In August last, at the opening of the 
half-year, three entering students matricu- 
lated in the College, and a number of 
students already enrolled in the University 
were transferred to the new College from 
other colleges. 

On September 13, 1898, Miss Flood, of 
San Francisco, endowed the College of 
Commerce with the Flood Residence 
and tract of about 540 acres near Menlo 
Park, Cal.; one-half interest in about 2,400 
acres of marsh land adjacent to the resi- 
dence tract, and four-fifths of the capital 
stock of the Bear Creek Water Company 
which supplies water to Menlo Park. 





Notes and Announcements.* 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends, 
Edward Everett Hale’s reminiscences, is 
to appear in April, and by mere coinci- 
dence, Edward Everett Hale, Jr.’s, sketch 
of Lowell, in the Beacon Biographies, 
will be published during the same month. 


Men's Tragedies is the title of a volume 
of nine stories by R. V. Risley which is in 
press for immediate publication by The 
Macmillan Company. As its name indi- 
cates, the book is a set of realisms, but 
they are the realisms of idealists, strong, 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. The 
subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one of 
10,000 names. It circulates chiefly among the 
educational and professional classes and mem- 
bers of the book trade. 


high, pure and desolate men—not the 
realisms of the gutter and the garret. 


The Maternity of Harriott Wicken, by 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney will be published 
early this month by the Macmillan Gom- 
pany. It is a novel of marked ability. 
A realistic and remorseless study of un- 
happiness. The protagonists are three 
women and two men. It is said by those. 
who have read this book in advance 
sheets that is a novel to be reckoned with. 


G. P. PurNAm’s Sons have in press, for 
early publication, a volume entitled Zzwo 
Women in the Klondike, by Mary E., 
Hitchcock, The volume will present the 
record of a journey undertaken in the sum- 
mer of 1898 by Mrs. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, the widow of the late Commander 
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Hitchcock, U.S. N., and Miss Van Buren, 
a grand-niece of President Van Buren. 


Physics for Beginners is the title of a 
work written for use in Coilege and Secon- 
dary Schools by Henry Crew, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The author's treatment differs from that 
in other clementary books on the same 
subject in that it is mere consecutive. It 
is at every point experimental and quanti- 
tative. 


Electricity in Town and Country 
Houses, by Percy E. Scrutton, is the title 
of a popular, practical, and fully illus- 
trated handbook just issued by the Mac- 
millan Company. Domestic applications 
of electricity have been treated in this 
volume in as concise and complete a man- 
ner as possible, so that it may come within 
the compass of the every-day well-informed 
householder as well as the electrician. 


Bird-Lore (The Macmiilan Company) 
for April, contains a letter from Governor 
Roosevelt urging the importance of pro- 
tecting our birds, which shows the writer 
to be a genuine bird-lover and thoroughly 
conversant with his subject. The same 
number also contains contributions from 
Annie Trumbull Slosson, Florence A. Mer- 
riam, Ernest Seton Thompson, Frank M. 
Chapman and others, and there are some 
remarkable photographs of wild birds from 
nature. 


PROFESSOR MACVANE’S translation of 
Seignobos’s Political History of Contem- 
porary Europe 1814-1896; Elements of 
Finance, by Professor William M. Daniels, 
of Princeton ; Zalks to Teachers, by Pro- 
fessor William James, of Harvard; £co- 
nomics, collected papers of the late Gen. 
Francis A. Walker; Standard English 
Poems, selected by Henry S. Pancoast, 
and a one-volume unillustrated edition of 
Britton’s F/ora, are among the works soon 
to be issued by Henry Holt & Co. 


The Quest of Faith is the title of the 
latest book by Thomas Bailey Saunders, 
author of Zhe Life and Letters of James 
Macpherson, It consists of about eight 
chapters upon the current philosophy of 
religion and will be published shortly by 


The Macmillan Company. As Atnosti- 
cism is the state of mind that is perhaps 
most generally characteristic of the present 
day, the first chapter deals with some of its 
arguments, as they are advanced by the 
writer, who is most often regarded as its 
chief exponent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY will publish 
early next month 4 Selection of Poems 
for School Reading by Marcus White, 
Ph.B., Principal of the State Norma! Train- 
ing School, New Britain, Conn. The Selec- 
tion has practicaliy been made by students 
themselves, as the book is the cutcome of 
many years in the classroom. It consists 
of a large body of verse among the master- 
pieces in English literature which is not to 
be found elsewhere in a single collection. 
The text will be accoimpaniced by needful 
notes and short biographical sketches of 
the author. 





THE Clarendon Press, Oxford (New 
York, Henry Frowde), has in active prep- 
aration A Concordance of the Proper 
Names in the Septuagint, by H. A. Red- 
path; Zhe Oxyrhynchus Logia and the 
Apocryphal Gospels, by the Rev. C. Tay- 
lor; A Dictionary of Vernacular Syriac, 
by N. J. Maclean; Letters of Ricardo to 
Trower, edited by James Bonar and J. H. 
Hollander ; a second series of Studies in 
Dante, by the Rev. E. Moore; a Supple- 
ment to Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, by T. N. Toller, and Modern Land 
Law, by E. Jenks. 





THE fifth volume (1821-1837) of Mc- 
Master’s “History of the Feople of the 
United States is forthcoming from D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., along with A History of 
American Privateers, by Edgar S. Maclay; 
Admiral Porter, by Professor J. R. Soley ; 
The Reminiscences of a Very Old Man 
(7807-1897), by the late veteran engraver 
John Sartain ; Zhe Principles of Taxation, 
by David A. Wells ; Outlines of the Com- 
parative Physiology aud Morphology of 
Animals, by Joseph Le Conte; Montaigne’ s 
Education of Children, by Dr. L R. Rec- 
tor, and /dyils of the Sea, by Frank T. 
Bullen. 


The Development of the English Novel 
is the titie of a book by W. L. Cross, as- 
sistant Professor of English Literature at 
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Yale, which will be published in April by 
The Macmillan Company. The author’s 
aim has been to point out the first appear- 
ance of new elements in the progress of 
fiction, such as the introduction of letters, 
history, humanitarianism, and psychclogy, 
and to trace in outline the development of 
those new departures. To the main text 
are added bibliographical indications for 
the student, and for popular use a list of 
twenty flve prose-fictions logically ar- 
ranged, showing in large outline the de- 
velopment of the English novel, 


Doubleday & McClure Co.’s spring an- 
nouncements include the Temple Edition 
of Dickens’s Works in forty volumes (in 
connection with Dent & Co.); With 
Sampson Through the War, by W. A. M. 
Goode; Life Masks of Great Americans, 
by Charles H. Hart; Zhe United States 
of Europe: On the Eve of the Parliament 
of Peace, by W. J. Stead; Zhe Real 
Hawaii, by Lucian Young, U. S. N.; 
How to Plan the Home Grounds, by S: 
Parsons; Within the Hedge, verse, by 
Martha Gilbert Dickinson ; Wature's Gar- 
den, an aid to our knowledge of wild 
flowers, by Neltje Blanchan, and A Voy- 
age to the Moon, by Cyrano de Bergerac. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD BRADFORD TICH- 
ENER is preparing for publication early in 
the fall 4 Laboratory Manual of Experi- 
mental Psychology, wich will be published 
by the Macmillan Company. The work 
will be in two volumes and will detail an 
elementary course of Jaboratory work. 
The first volume will deal with qualitative 
analysis, the second with the exact meas- 
urement of mental processes. Each vol- 
ume will be published in a student’s and 
a teacher’s edition, the former giving in- 
structions as regards the conduct of experi- 
ments, control of introspection, etc., and 
the ljatter furnishing references, cognate 
questions and exercises, and standard re- 
sults. 


Rural Wealth and Welfare, by George 
T. Fairchild, Vice President of Berea Col- 
lege, is the title of a new volume in ‘‘ The 
Rural Science Series’’ which is issued un- 
der the general editorship of Professor L. 
H. Bailey, of Cornell University, There 
is no work on political and social econ- 
omy which is prepared particularly for the 
farmer. ‘This work wili ciscuss the fun- 


damental principles of wealth, produc- 
tion, capital, labor, transportation, social 
conditions and the like, but draws its facts 
largely from rural subjects and is meant 
to apply with especial force to country 
conditions and problems. Dr. Fairchild 
has been a life-long teacher of these sub- 
jects, and the book will speak with some 
authority. 





The American Art Annual, edited by 
Florence N. Levy, will be published on 
April 1st, by the Macmillan Company. 
It is planned to meet the demand fora 
full, authentic and carefully compiled an- 
nual record of the progress of art and of 
the more important interes‘s directly con- 
nected with Art in America. It will con- 
tain a complete record of pzinters, their 
works for 1898, the reports of art museums, 
art schools, galleries, societies and foreign 
exhibitions. It will contain upwards of 
ninety-three half tone reproductions of pic- 
tures of the year, portraits, etc. Other 
features of interest in the Annual will be 
directories of artist-artizans and art deal- 
ers, together with a list of art books and 
magazines of the year. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL'S new novel which 
will be published in May by the Macmillan 
Company will take its title Richard Carvel 
from the name of the principal character 
in init. Heis a young Maryland aristo- 
crat, as is also the heroine of the story 
Dorothy Manners. The action takes place 
during the years 1752 and 1782 and moves 
back and forth between the old cavalier 
colony with its gay Annapolis and lordly 
country life and the London of Horace 
Walpole and George Selwyn. The size 
of the canvas and breadth of treatment in 
this novel point to the fulfillment of the 
promise which many saw in The Celebrity, 
Mr. Churchill's first work. Richard Car- 
vel will be a book of some five hundred 
pages, and will have about eight full-page 
drawings by Malco!m Fraser. 


THE recent announcement by the Mac- 
millan Company that they have arranged 
with Mr. Hamlin Garland to bring out a 
revised edition of 7ke Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly, Main Travelled Roads, and Prat- 
vie Folks, together with his new book Zhe 
Trait of the Gold Seekers, may be taken 
as an indication that he is to be reckoned 
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with as a permanent force in literature. 
The title of Zhe Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
carries us back to the old French voyager 
and to the brave old Jesuit priests and 
early trappers. The word Coulie, or 
Coolly, as it is often spelled, is no more 
than a corrupted form of the French word 
coulé. The word is used from the upper 
Mississippi to the Cascade range of Wash- 
ington and Oregon; it means a little val- 
ley scooped out by the action of water. 


THE spring announcement of Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. includes a long list of 
interesting publications. The firm will 
issue Zhe Enchanted Stone, by Lewis 
Hind; Zhe Silver Cross, a new novel by 
S. R. Keightley ; Zhe Fowler, Beatrice 
Harraden’s new novel ; Max Pemberton’s 
new story, Zhe Garden of Swords ; anew 
edition of Rabbi Saunderson, by Ian Mac- 
laren ; Far Above Rubies, by George Mac- 
donald; a biography, Marysienka, by K. 
Waliszewski ; a Life of Dr. R. W. Dale, 
by his son ; Zhe European Tour, by Grant 
Allen ; Zhe Gambling World, by ‘‘ Rouge 
et Noir ;’’ Zhe New England Primer, by 
Paul Leicester Ford ; Zhe Restored Inno- 
cence, by R. J. Campbell, a new issue in 
the series of ‘‘ Little Books on Religion ;”’ 
The Commandments of Jesus, by R. F. 
Horton ; and a new volume of poems by 
Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement K. Shorter) 
entitled My Lady's Slipper. 





PARKER AND HASWELL’S Manual of 
Zoblogy has been edited and adapted for 
use in the United States and Canada by 
A. S. Packard, Professor of Zodlogy and 
Geology at Brown University, and author 
of A Textbook of Entomology, 

This American edition of Parker and 
Haswell’s useful and concise Manual of 
Zoéblogy has been adapted for use in 
schools in the United and Canada. Com- 
mon American forms closely similar to 
the European or Australian have been 
mentioned, so that the student can use the 
book in examining the typical forms from 
his own country. In the majority of cases 

‘the European species differ only in trivial 
characteristics, so that one general de- 
scription will answer for both. <A few ad- 
ditional American animals have been re- 
ferred to and figured, while a few cuts 
have been copied from Parker and Has- 
well’s Zext-book of Zoslogy and also from 
Sedgwick’s Zext-book of Zoilogy. 
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Mr. ERNEST SETON THOMPSON’S book 
Wild Animals I Have Known is winning 
a constantly increasing popularity. It is 
interesting to know that, though the author 
has passed a large part of his life on the 
American continent, he is an Englishman 
by birth. He was born in the early sixties, 
and left England in 1882 with his brother 
to live in the plains of the Assineboine in 
an endeavor to gain robust health. This 
fascinating out-of-door life continued for 
many years, during which he published - 
The Birds of Manitoba and The Mam- 
mals of Manitoba and secured the ap- 
pointment of government naturalist to 
that province. He then came to New 
York, and afterward went abroad to study 
in London and Paris for a few years. He 
has done work of importance not only as 
naturalist, but as an artist, He has had 
pictures in the Paris Salon, and his bird 
drawings are conceded by competent critics 
to be among the finest ever done in 
America. Mr. Thompson now lives in 
New York during the winter, but every 
spring he goes to the Far West and into 
the woods to follow his favorite pursuit of 
woodcraft. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s spring list 
embraces James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends, by Edward Everett Hale, pro- 
fusely illustrated; a Life of Edwin M. 
Stanton, by George C. Gorham, in two 
volumes ; Zhaddeus Stevens, by Samuel 
W. McCall; Charlotte Cushman: Her 
Letters and Memories of Her Life, by 
Emma Stebbins; Zhe Life and Work of 
Thomas Dudley, Second Governor of 
Massachusetts, by Augustine Jones ; Zhe 
End of an Era, by John S. Wise, son of 
the late Gov. Henry A. Wise, of Virginia; 
England and America after Independ- 
ence, 1783-1892, by Edward Smith ; Le?- 
ters of Carlyle to His Younger Sister, 
edited by Charles T. Copeland ; Zhe Con- 
jure Woman, by Charles W. Chesnutt ; 
Under the Beech Tree, poems, by Arlo 
Bates ; Hermione and Other Poems, by 
by the late Edward Rowland Sill; Zhe 
Throne-Makers—-Bismarck, Napoleon III., 
Kossuth and Garabaldi—by William Ros- 
coe Thayer; Zhrough Nature to God, by 
Jotin Fiske; Psychology and Life, by 
Hugo Miinsterberg; Zhe Antigone of 
Sophocks, translated into English by Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer, of Harvard, and 
Corn Plants, by Frederick Le Roy Sargent. 
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Impaired Eyesight ; its Improvement by 
Glasses is the title of a book which should 
prove of interest to many bes'des medical 
men. Its author is D. B. St. John Roosa, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Dis- 
eases of the Eye and Ear at the New York 
Post Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital, and Surgeon to the Manhattan Eye 
and Ear Hospital. 

Dr. St. John Roosa has revised and 
very carefuily enlarzed the first edition of 
this work, which was published under the 
title The Determination of the Necessity 
for Wearing Glasses, so as to make it a 
complete manual for the student and prac- 
titioner. The treatise takes up all condi- 
tions requiring the use of glasses, and in- 
dicates in the most careful manner the 
rules for prescribing them. It contains 
six chapters, and will be illus‘rated, so 
that a perfect understanding of the text 
is made easy. The revolution which has 
been produced in modern ophthalmic 
practice by the invention of a practical 
and exact instrument for measuring the 
radius of the cornea is fully dwelt upon. 
The work is not too technical for the com- 
prehension of every well educated man. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have just 


ready two works on modern music by two 
well-known musical critics : The Orchestra 
and Orchestral Music, by W. J. Hender- 
son, the first volume of ‘‘ The Music Lov- 
ers’ Library,’’ puts before the reader a 
description of each instrument in the 
orchestra, with an illustration which will 
enable him to identify its tone when next 
heard in the passage quoted, and gives 
historical information about orchestras, 
written within the comprehension of ama- 
teurs; and Mezzotints in Modern Music, 
by James Huneker, contains dissertations 
on Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, Strauss 
and Tschaikowsky. Other books just is- 
sued are Zhe Fourteenth Century, by F. 
J. Snell, the latest volume in ‘‘ Periods of 
European Literature,’’ edited by Saints- 
bury ; Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews, an ex- 
egetical study, by Alexander Balmain 
Bruce; and Samuel, by Henry Preserved 
Smith, in ‘The International Critical 
Commentary ; Max Miiller’s Life of Ram- 
akrishna, a mysterious Indian ascetic, 
who lived from 1833 to 1886; and three 
of George Cable's short stories (7he So/i- 
tary, The Taxidermist and The Entomol- 
ogist), which are published under the title 
‘Strong Hearts.”’ 
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Irrigation and Drainage is the title of 
an illustrated work by F. H. King, Profes- 
sor of Agricultural Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, which wiil be of some 
interest to agriculiuralists. There is no 
practical book, accessible to American 
readers, on the principles of irrigation. 
The practice of irrigation is usually associ- 
ated with arid regions only, but it needs to 
be first considered with reference to its ef- 
fects on the plant and the soil and the 
climate. The book is not treated by an 
advocate, but by a student—one who is 
more interested in discussions of principles 
and reasons than of particular systems. 
However, having once considered the 
fundamentals, the author then proceeds to 
the details of practice. Irrigation for the 
East is discussed, as well as that for the 
West. Professor King has travelled in 
the Old World and in our own arid regions 
to study these questions. Drainage is 
taken up in the same spirit ; and the book 
will be a compact handbook of these sub- 
jects. The illustrations will be very care- 
fully drawn under the personal supervision 
of L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture 
in Cornell University, who is the editor of 
‘The Rural Science Series ’’ to which this 
volume belongs. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY will publish 
shortly Zhe Distribution of Wealth by 
John B. Clark, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Columbia University, author of Zhe 
Philosophy of Wealth, etc. 

The work is an attempt to prove that 
the division of the product created by or- 
ganized industry is controlled by natural 
laws ; and that, in so far as these laws 
work in an undisturbed way, each agent 
of production gets, as an income, the 
amount of wealth that it contributes to the 
joint product. 

In demonstrating this fact the work 
considerably extends the tieory of value, 
analyzes the function of capital, and 
makes a needed distinction between a 
permanent fund cof productive wealth, 
which is capital in the serse in which the 
term is used in business, and capital 
goods, or perishable instruments of pro- 
duction, which are capital in the sense in 
which the term is ofien used by econo- 
mists. It reveals the nature of those in- 
fluences which cause actual wages and in- 
terest to vary from the theoretical stand- 
ards, and it also shows how the theoretical 
standards themselves change in a progres- 
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sive society. It shows what in Picardian 
studies have been called ‘‘ natural’’ stand- 
ards are realiy static standards, and it re- 
veals the extent to which they dominate 
distribution, even in a highly progressive 
society. 


The Short Line War, by Merwin-Web- 
ster is the title of a novel to be published 
in May by The Macmillan Company. 
The book telis the story of an attempt by 
the 'C. & S.C.’ Ry., a trunk line from 
Chicago to the West, to seize illegally the 
“‘M. & T.”’ (the short line), an impor- 
tant ‘‘feeder’’ to the larger road. The 
President of the M. & T. is James Weeks, 
a typical product of the Middle West, who 
devotes all the energy and resource of his 
rugged character to the defence to the 
Short Line. His life is pictured with em- 
phasis upon its blending of success and 
pathos. The manipulation of stocks, 
legal deadlocks, and an attempt to take 
forcible possession of the road with the re- 
sulting defence go to make uo the plot, 
The climax involves intervention by the 
Governor of the State, who places the 
road under military control. At the time 
of greatest confusion Weeks saves the 
road by an exhibition of strategy to which 
his lieutentants contribute. 

The personal interest of the story is 
woven about the characters of ‘‘Jim’’ 
Weeks, Harvey West, his private secre- 
tary, Porter, the ‘‘C. &S. C.”” Vice Presi- 
dent, a promotor named McNally, and 
Porter’s daughter, Katherine, who plays 
an important part. Her love for Harvey 
West, the young man who’aids in the de- 
feat of her father, promts her to action 
which has a direct bearing upon the out- 
come of the story. 


Old Cambridge, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson is now in the press for early 
publication by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
It is the first volume of a series of Na- 
tional Studies in American Letters of which 
Professor George Edward Woodberry, of 
Columbia University, is the general editor. 
The other volumes now in preparation are 
The American Historical Novel, by Paul 
Leicester Ford; Zhe Knickerbockers, by 
the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D.; South- 
ern Fumorists, by John Kendrick Bangs. 
Brook Farm, by Lindsay Swift; Zhe 
Clergy in American Life and Letters, by 
the Rev. Daniel Dulaney Addison. Zhe 
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Fiower of Essex, by George Edward 
Woodberry. 

The object of this series of Studies in 
American Letters since the Revolution is 
to present the history and development of 
our literature during its first century in a 
form sufficiently various and many sided 
to comprehend its many phases and their 
particular relation to historical movements, 
social conditions, localities, differences of 
origin, temperament and environment, 
and in general its whole breadth and cop- 
iousness ; and to do this in such a way as 
to make the entire series a complete view 
that may be valuable both for itself now 
and as a permanent record of the century. 
The topics will not be confined to any one 
kind, and are illustrated by the above 
mentioned volumes, several of which are 
nearly ready. The project is thus in fact 
a comprehensive history furnished in a 
series of comparatively brief studies of its 
individual elements for the purpose of giv- 
ing to our literature as a national expres- 
sion a more just importance and truer per- 
spective than it yet presents in popular 
knowledge. 


THE Macmillan Company will publish 
immediately a paper-covered edition of 
The Choir Invisible consisting of fifty 
thousand copies. This means that nearly 
two hundred thousand copies of this popn- 
lar novel will have been sold before the 
new book which Mr, Allen is now writing 
will have left the press in the autumn. 
The title of Mr. Al’en’s forthcoming novel 
is The Mettle of the Pasture. Shakespeare 
lovers will remember the stirring lines 
in Henry the Fifth, in which the phrase 
occurs : 


And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us 
here 
The mettle of sour pasture: let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding; which I 
doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot : 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry ‘*God for Harry, England, and Saint 
George!’ 


Not only the suggestive words which 
form the title of the new work, but the 
spirit of the whole; passage, is peculiarly 
characteristic of the life and action treated 
therein. 


The sturdy yeomen of old Eng- 
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land, who bred a new race on the soil of 
Virginia, and whose noble lustre and virile 
force descended to yeomens sons in Ken- 
tucky, have yielded pasture for the novel- 
ist who, in the line of descent and with 
the power of imagination, is the most 
capable of trying their mettle. The Meitle 
of the Pasture is to bea novel of Kentucky 
life—the largest and the most important 
work that its author has yet written—and 
this is to say that with all its deep serious- 
ness it will partake of the sunny humor of 
the warm South. Mr. Allen expects to 
have the work ready for publication in the 
autumn.— Bookman. 


MEssrs. HENRY HOLT & Co’s spring 
announcements include: Daniels’ Ele- 
ments of Finance, by Professor Wm. M. 
Daniels, of Princeton; Se¢gnobos’s Political 
History of Contemporary Europe, 1814- 
1896, translated from the French under 
the supervision of Professor Silas M. Mac- 
vane, of Harvard, who has edited the work 
for American students; /James’s Talks 
to Teachers, by Prosessor Wm. James, of 
Harvard ; Walker's Economics, being the 
papers of the late General Francis A. 
Walker, on Finance Taxation, Money, Bi- 


inetallism, Economic Theory, Statistics, 
National Growth, Social Economics, etc., 
edited by his friend, Professor Davis R. 
Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology; Selections from Byron's 
Poems, edited by Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of 
the University of Chicago; M//ton’s Minor 
English Poems, edited by Professor M. W. 
Sampson, of the University of Indiana; 
Goldsmith's Traveler and Deserted Vil- 
lage, edited by Wm. Vaughn Moody, In- 
structor in the University of Chicago; Se- 
lections from Lamb, edited by Professor 
Robert Herrick, of the Universith of Chi- 
cago; Selections from DeQuincey’s Es- 
Says, edited by Professor R. H. Butler, of 
Boston University ; Britton and Brown's 
Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States and Canada, by Professor 
N. L. Britton, of Columbia, and Addison 
Brown, President of the Torrey Botanical 
Club; Holden's Elementary Astronomy, 
by Edward S. Holden, formerly Director 
of the Lick Observatory; Rostand’s Cy- 
vano de Bergerac, edited by Professor L. 
Oscar Kuhns; £rckmannu Chatrian: 
Contes Fantastiques, edited by Professor 
E. S. Joynes; Zola’s L’ Attague du Moulin 
and other Representative Selections, au- 
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thorized edition, edited by Professor Ar- 
nold G. Cameron, of Princeton ; Ramsey's 
El. mentary Spanish Text-Book, by Pro- 
fessor M. M. Ramsay, of the Columbian 
University, author cf A TZext-Book of 
Modern Spanish ; wWenckebach’s German 
Com position, by Professor Carla Weneke- 
bach, of Wellesley, author of Deutsche 
Sprachlere; Aus Deutschen Meisterwer- 
ken, being the stories of Parsifal, Gudrun, 
Lohengrin, Die Niebelungen, and Tristan 
and Isolde, retold in easy German by 
Simon M. Stern. 


The Teacher's Professional Library is 
the title of a series of books announced 
by The Macmillan Company under the 
general editorship of Professcr Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 
The contributors to this series will be lead- 
ing teachers and students of education in 
Europe as well asin the United States. 
Each volume will apply the results of the 
latest scholarship and the widest experi- 
ence to some phase of educational thought 
or activity. Each subject will be treated 
in untechnical language, and the series is 
intended to form a practical reference li- 
brary of text-books in professional study, 
the price of which will be within every- 
one’s reach. Some idea of the scope of 
the series may be gained from the follow- 
ing titles of the books with which it will 
open: 

The Practical Lessens of History, by 
William T. Harris, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education.  Soczal 
Phases of Education in the Home and in 
the School, by Samuel T, Dutton, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, 
Mass. Educational Aims and Educa- 
tional values, by Paul H. Hanus, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching in Harvard University. Zhe 
Hyxziene of the School and of Instruction, 
by Edward R. Shaw, Ph.D., Dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York Univer- 
sity. Method in Education, by Walter L. 
Hervey, Ph.D., Member of the Board of 
Examiners, Department of Education, 
New York City. Zhe Study and Teach- 
ing of History, by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, 
Professor of History in Vassar College. 
The Study and Teaching of Geography, 
by Jacques W. Redway, Ph.D., of New 
York. Zhe Study and Teaching of Eng- 
lish, by Percival Chubdb, of the Ethical 
Culture Schools, New York. Zhe Study 
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and Teaching of Mathematics, by David 
Eugene Smith, Ph.D., Principal of the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 
The three volumes already published 
ate: Zhe Development of the Child, by 
Nathan Oppenheim, M.D., of New York; 
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The Study of Children and their School 
Training, by Francis Warner, M.D., of 
London, England; Handbook of Nature 
Study, by O. Lange, Instructor in the High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 





Reviews. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Zoroaster. The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo 
Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
The Macmil!an Company. 

This work on Zoroaster is an expression of the 
vigorous learning now being cultivated in the 
larger American universities, and it is, indeed, 
a monument of exact research. It opens with a 
list of works on the subject, then contains an ac- 
count of the life of the great Persian sage, and 
ina series of appendices discusses with ripe 
scholarship many of the disputed points about 
Zoroaster, such as his name, his date, his native 
place, the scene of his ministry, and the nu 
merous allusions to him in various litera:ures. 
There can be no doubt that, from the point of 
view of biography, this must be now regarded 
as the authoritative work on Zoroaster; and ev- 
ery student of the history of religions will be 
thankful to Professor Jackson for his learned 
and masterly work. In one important respect, 
however, this book is deficient. There is no 
critical account of the actual content of the re- 
ligion imposed on Persia by Zoroaster. We are 
told of all the known events of the life of the 
Iran sage, we are told of his revelations, of his 
preachings, of his alleged miracles, but we are 
not told what the religion of Zoroaster was, 
what was the basis of its philosophy, what was 
its conception of the spiritual principle, how the 
ideas of Zoroaster differed from the religion 
which had been accepted, and what ethical 
changes it manifestly produced in the lives of its 
converts. Scholarship rather than philosophy 
is evidently the author's forte, and the reader 
who wishes to know what is the ethical and 
spiritual significance of Zoroastrianism must go 
to the works of Tiele and Darmesteter for that 
side. In Professor Jackson’s work he will find 
what is known of Zoroaster’s life. Zhe Spectator. 


Early ltalian Love Stories. Translated by Una 

Taylor. Longmans Green & Co. 

As a gift book for grown people it would be 
hard to imsgine anything more attractive than 
than the volume of ‘Early Italian Love Stories’ 
just issued by Longmans, Green & Co. It con- 
tains twelve movele, translated by Una Taylor, 


and adorned with thirteen beautiful full-page il 
lustrations by Henry J. Ford. The ‘‘early’’ of 
the title should not be interpreted too literally, 
as halfof the stories belong to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The authors represented are Boccaccio, 
Giovanni Fiorentina, Masuccio, Cintio, Erizzo, 
Straparola, and Bandello. None of the tales 
selected are gay, and most of them end tragi- 
cally. Giovanni Fiorentino contributes the 
famous narrative of the Lady of Belmonte. The 
translation, while very free, preserves, without 
the use of tiresome archaisms, much of the an- 
tique flavor of the originals. The peculiar 
charm of these tales can hardly fail to awaken 
in the reader a feeling of regret that the ove//a 
—one of the most characteristic manifestations 
of the Italian genius—is so little studied and so 
little accessible. —/Vation. 





The Student’s Life of Jesus. By G. H. Gil- 
bert, D.D. The Macmillan Company. 


Acuteness, candor and conspicuous fidelity to 
its purpose are the notable characteristics of 
this volume, by Professor G. H. Gilbert, of 
Chicago Semixary. It does not undertake to 
set forth the teaching of our Lord directly or 
prominently, but only to narrate the events of 
his earthly life in their true order and relations. 
And it aims to do this primarily for students. 
Therefore its work is historical and critical. Its 
claim to be scientific ia method is fully justified. 
It is thoroughly modern in spirit and manner, 
a'though it makes few concessions to the claims 
of the later radical criticism. 

The introduction is a careful study of the 
gospels, the sources of our knowledge about the 
l fe of Jesus. The conscientiousness with which 
objections to their trustworthiness and other 
difficulties are stated and discussed gives the 
reader confidence in the author’s good sense and 
fairness, and strengthens the conviction of the 
trustworthiness of the conclusions reached. 
Such a subject, for instance, as the supernatural 
conception of Jesus, to which the first chapter of 
the body of the volume is devoted, is treated 
with sound wisdom. The author accepts and 
defends the doctrine, but not with the least lack 
of appreciation of the difficulties involved. In- 
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deel, he is likely to be regarded by some as too 
cautious in his claims. 

The balance of the book, sixteen chapters, 
emodies the biography itself. Conflicting ac- 
counts of the same matters are compared, the 
order of events is indicated, and the progressive 
development of our Lord’s own cunsciousness of 
of his mission is well portrayed. Whether the 
transiguration and the resurrection were visions 
or objective realities and similar questions are 
discussed with a clearness, completeness, and 
judicial calmness which all scholars must ad- 
mire 

The work is admirably adapted to its end, the 
use of students. But it well may be circulated 
among others, for its scholarship does not inter- 
fere with its serviceableness. Any ordinarily 
intelligent layman will like it, and it. will be 
a useful book in the Sunday school library, al- 
though it is not in the ordinary narrative form. 
—Congregationalist. 


A History of English Romanticism in the Eigh- 


teenth Century. By Henry A. Beers. Henry 
Holt & Co. 
Professor Beers is always an _ interesting 


writer, and his latest volume is a thoroughly 
readable collection of essays on eighteenth cen- 
tury literature. We call it a collection of essays, 
for, in spite of the unity implied in the title, the 
effect of the book on the reader is rather that of 
a series of studies than of an organic history of 
the subject. The author conceives ‘‘ Romanti- 
cism’’ in the stricter sense as ‘‘the medizeval re- 
vival,’’ and to this he confines his attention, with 
the result of making his work more valuable, 
perhaps, as a description of materia's, but less so 
as a philosophical account of movements and 
forces. Such an account could be given only by 
considering also the general reaciion against the 
spirit of the eighteenth century which for most 
of us is summed up, vaguely, perhaps, and in- 
accurately, but conveniently, in the phrase ‘‘ the 
Romantic Movement.’’ To most of us, there- 
fore, it will be somewhat disconcerting to read a 
history of English Romanticism in the eighteenth 
century and find in it no consideration of Burns 
or Blake or Cowper. Still, Professor Beers is 
quite within his rights, and we shall not further 
quarrel with bim on the score of his self-imposed 
limitations. The author commands most, but 
not all, of the materials of previous workers in 
the field, from much of which he generously 
quotes ; and he has new material of his own to 
present. He is felicitous in the use of illustra- 
tive matter and of literary gossip. 

The work as a whole may be commended as 
an excellent popular treatment of the special sub- 
ject of the literary revival of medizevalism in the 
eighteenth century in England.— Nation. 





Sketch of the Evolution of our Native Fruits. 
By L. H. Bailey. Illustrated. The Mac- 
nullan Company. 


The main purpose of this book is to give illus- 
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trations of the progress made in the development 
of the edible fruits of North America from their 
wild progenitors. This is what our fathers 
would have said; nowadays we express the 
same meaning in different words, and, as Pio- 
fessor Bailey writes, we ‘‘ attempt to expound 
the progress of evolution in objects which are 
familiar, and which have not yet been greatly 
modified by man.’’ 
* * * * * * * 

On all grounds then, scientific, taxonomic or 
economic, the study of these variations assumes 
such great importance that naturalists have cause 
to be grateful to Professor Bailey for the sug- 
gestive book that he has put at their disposal, 

* * © * * * * 

Whatever be their needs or their predilec- 
tions, naturalists will find Professor Bailey’s 
book a most valuable addition to their book- 
shelves. —Nature. 


Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. By Mary 
E. Richmond, General Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society, Baltimore. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Friendly Visiting Among the Poor is an un- 
pretestious but singularly sensible and useful 
‘‘handbook for charity workers,’’ and all other 
good citizens, by Mary E. Richmond, General 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
Baltimore. Every page of the little book makes 
the impression that the writer knows what she 
is talking about, and that, thanks to varied and 
abundant experience, this knowledge has grown 
into wisdom, It is a study of persons, social 
facts, and conditions, as fu'l of good sense as of 
benevolence. It is exactly the kind of sense 
which needs to become common-sense. And 
the single purpose of the several studies or talks 
here brought together is to make such sense to 
be as common as possible. The subject is 
studied under the several divisions of the bread- 
winner, the breadwinner at home, the home- 
maker, the chiidren, health, spending and sav- 
ing, recreation, relief, the church, and the 
friendly visitor. In connection with each topic 
there is given a list of ‘‘ collateral readings ’’— 
books, articles, and addresses or papers, many of 
which are to be found in the published proceed- 
ings of national and other charity conferences. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Development of Thrift. By Mary Willcox 
Brown, General Secretary H. Watson Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Baltimore. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Miss Mary Wilcox Brown, General Secretary 
of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society of 
Baltimore, is the author of a thoughtful and 
practical treatise on The Development of Thrift. 
published in an attractive little volume by the 
Macmillan Company. Miss Brown has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject which she dis- 
cusses and of which she writes with singular 
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force and clearness. She modestly expresses 
the hope that in the pages of her book ‘‘ work- 
ers in charitable societies and social settlements 
who are trying to build up the character of the 
poor by teaching them how to be independent 
* * * will find many helpful suggestions.’’ 
Not only the ‘‘ workers in charitable societies,’’ 
but the general reader as well, wil! be edified by 
Miss Brown’s book, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the subject cou!d have been treated 
more comprehensively and yt with such admi- 
rable compactness and such fertility of ‘* helpful 
suggestions.’? The book contains nine chapters 
on ** The Thrift Habit,’’ ‘* Thrift in the Fam- 
ily,”’ ‘* Individualistic Savings Agencies,’’ ‘‘Co- 
operative Savings and Buildirg Loan Associa- 
tions,’’ ‘* People’s Banks,’’ ‘* Provident Loan 
Associations,’’ ‘‘Insurance,’’ ‘¢ English Friendly 
Societies’? and ‘* Concluding Remarks.’’ From 
beginning to conclusion the volume is not only 
instructive but entertaining as well, and Miss 
Brown has marshaled her facts so successfully 
that every reader will be enlightened. The 
progress of the movement to amelicrate the con- 
dition of the poor, to make the wage-earner in- 
dependent by habits of thrift, so that he may 
live comfortably in the present as well as store 
up something for the ‘‘ rainy days’’ of the fu- 
ture, is interestingly described in Miss Brown’s 
volume. It will be a revelation to the general 
reader to learn how many agencies are at work 
to produce these beneficent results, and the au- 
thor’s presentation of this phase of her sub- 
ject is exhaustive and all that could be desired. 
— Baltimore Sun. 





The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll. By 
Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. The Century 
Company. 

Lewis Carroll (the Rev. C. L. Dodgson) 
whose ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ much to his 
own surprise, won for his pen name a place in 
England’s literary annals such as few writers in 
our century have attained, was a man who 
shunned the publicity that usually accompanies 
successful authorship. It seems almost incredible 
(especially herein America) that one could so fas- 
cinate by the charm of his writings the reading 
public of his time, could enjoy in so large a 
measure the personal frendship of celebrities, 
and yet could remain to the mass of those who 
read and enj syed his books so litle known. 
Much of the mystery in Lewis Carroll’s life is 
cleared up by his nephew’s extremely interest- 
ing memoir, just pubtished in this country by the 
Century Company. His letters are themselves 
a revelation of the man. Many of these were 
were addressed to children, and all children— 
and grown people as well—will find them highly 
entertaining. [t will always be a source of grati- 
fication to Lewis Carroll’s admirers, young and 
old, that he kept a copy of each letter he wrote 
and filed all that came to him. This body of 
correspondence is something unique in literature. 
The illstrations of the volumes are especially in- 
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teresting. Many of them are photogrsphs taken 
by Lewis Carroll himself; these include por- 
traits of Tennyson, Ruskin, Tom'Taylor, George 
MacDonald, Ellen Terry, Sir John Millais, and 
other friends. ‘There are also early drawings 
and sketches of a curious interest and photo- 
graphs of Carroll at different ages.— Review of 
Reviews. 


Fleroes of the Middle West. The French. By 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Ginn & Co. 
Mrs, Catherwood has undertaken to write a 

series of sketches of the Heroes of the Middle 
West. The first volume is devoted to the story 
of French discovery. Most of the book is taken 
up with accounts of the explorations of Mar- 
quette, Jolliet, La Salle and others; but the 
last chapter tells the story of ‘* The Last Great 
Indian ’’—Portiac, whose achievements have 
been so graphically portrayed by Francis Park- 
man. Mis. Catherwood has prepared her pic- 
ture of early French and Indian life ‘‘ for young 
minds accustomed only to the modern aspect of 
things,’’ but we are sure that among older people 
her little book will find many appreciative read- 
ers. The materials, of course, have been gath- 
ered from such sources as Parkman, Shea, 
Hennepin, Windsor, Roosevelt, and many other 
well-known authorities, besides public records 
and local traditions To the modern dwellers 
in the great region of the Middie West the book 
will have a special interest.—Review of Ke- 
views. 





America in Hawaii. A History of United 
States Influence in the Hawaiian Islancs. By 
Edmund Janes Carpenter. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 

This is, we should say, as cool, careful and 
unprejudiced an account of the connection of 
this country with Hawaii and of the annexation 
history as can be expected at the present time. 
The author does not conceal his own sympathies 
as an annexationist, but he states the facts coldly, 
badly, and leaves them to produce their impres- 
sion. * * * The cold facts of the case are 
all in this statement of the case, Subsequent 
events as described do not affect the right and 
wrong of the case very much. It was a situa- 
tion in which the white residents, owners of 
property in the island avd controllers of its in- 
dustries, affairs and civilization generally, felt 
that they and the interests they represented were 
to be abandoned to a native rule, with a vast 
capacity in it for wrecking everything. The only 
difficulty in this argument is to put it so that 
it will not work just as well for the theory of 
‘‘ white man government’’ in the South against 
the negroes as in Hawaii against the natives. 
Mr. Carpenter tells the story fully and fairly, in 
calm confidence that the facts can be trusted 
to vindicate the annexation movement.—/nde- 
pendent. 
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Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis Ed- 
wards Gates, Professor of English at Har- 
vard. The Macmillan Company. 

Protessor Gates has contributed three remark- 
able criticisms on Jeffrey, Newman and Amold 
to the small library of judicial literature. They 
were prepared as introductory essays to selec 
tions from the works of these authors, but they 
are quite worthy of this form of presentation and 
are as entertaining as they are valuable. His 
account of Jeffrey’s great reputation, involving 
the history of the origin of the Edinburgh Re 
view and an analysis of his methods, is a bit of 
exiraordinary insight, and the explanation of the 
oblivion into which the great critic has fallen is 
logicial and ingenious. 

= # * “i * * * 

The essay on ‘‘ Newman”? is one of the nicest 
appreciations of this unique author which has 
ever been made. ‘‘ Logical strexuousness with 
the grace and ease and charm of a colloquial 
manner and idiom.’’ 

* * % * * - o 

As a great Romantic writer Newman is classed 
with Ruskin, De Quincey and Carlyle ‘‘in glow- 
ing beauty,’’ picture- making power, imaginative 
splendor and elaborate swelling music.’’ No 
prose can more surely send quivering over the 
nerves such a sense of the shadowing mystery of 
life than many a passage of Newman’s essays or 
his Apologia. 

# x ~ - - * * 

Professor Gates commences his essay on Mat- 
thew Arnold by the happy conceit of illustrating 
the quality of his style, which somehow excites 
a certain prejudice with Emerson’s observation 
that fate plays a man an unkind trick when it 
gives him a strut in his gait! But the author 
does not fail to do large justice to the great 
claims which Arnold has to permanent gratitude 
and honor. 

s * * * x * x 

Professor Gates’s book is one to be owned 
and handled by lovers of literary appreciaiion ; 
not merely read in libraries.—Boston 7ranscript. 





A Short History of the Saracens. By Ameer Ali 

Syed. The Macmillan Company. 

A work of fresh and varied interest comes 
from the pen of a Mohammedan scholar and ju- 
rist, Ameer Ali Syed, M.A.C.I.E., Judge ofthe 
High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal. His Short History of the Saracens isa 
concise account of the rise and decline of the 
Saracenic power, and of the economic, social, 
and intellectual development of the Arab nation, 
Although the author’s claim that we owe to the 
Arabs the invention of the mariner's compass 
and the telescope is quite untenable, we owe them 
for the intellectual quickening which they impar- 
ted to medizeval Europe enough to bind us to 
grateful remembrance of them. What Cordova 
was in the tenth century asa center of cul- 
ture, art,and commerce far surpasses any achieve- 
ment of Christian Spain. What Mohamme- 
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danism is capable of is beiter exhibited in the 
empire of the Saracens than in that of their suc 
cessors, the Turks. The little which the ordinary 
reader knows of it is limited to iis career of cou- 
quest from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic. 
‘The larger interest of Ameer Ali’s work lies ia 
his account of the civilization developed by that 
brilliant race of whom he writes with the sympa- 
thy of a coreligionst, while imparially recog- 
nizing the faul's through wich it fell-—Oxtlook. 





Volcanoes, Their Structure and Significance. 
By T. G. Benney, D.Se., LL.D., F.RS., 
Proiessor of Geology, University Coilege, 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tris volume belongs in Putnam's ‘‘ Science 
Series,’’ edied by Professors Cattell and Bed- 
dard. It is a very rich and valuaole number, 
with a full series of explanatory illustrations. It 
begins with a chapter on the ‘‘ Life History of 
Volcanoes,’’? and follows with others on their 
products, the direction of volcanoes, their geo- 
logic history acd distribution, and finally the 
theory of their formation and action. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Professor Bonney 
rejects the chemical theory as au explanation of 
volcanic heat. He rejects also Mr. Mallet’s 
theory of heat produced by the crushing effect 
of pressure. ‘The theory on which he falis 
back is that which has prevailed among gecl- 
ogists, of heat produced by strain of the t:ght- 
ening of the earth’s layers as they cool and con- 
tract. We cannot discuss here the strictly sci- 
entific line of reasoning by which the theory is 
tested, and its application to the facts shown. 
The volume makes an excellent manual and, 
with very few exceptions, is fully imeiligible to 
general readers. —/ndependent, 





Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism, 
By Lorenzo Sears, Litt. D., of Brown Univer- 
sity. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Professor Sears’s book is a series of twenty 
chapters on the art and function of criticism. It 
is a criticism of criticism, and the present re- 
viewer contributes the third stage in this house 
that Jack built when he, in turn, criticises the 
volume. The task is apleasant one. Professor 
Sears is a gentleman of clear and decidedly 
sound views, and is master of a very agreeable 
Style. His terse, epigrammaiic sentences com- 
mend themselves to the student because they 
embody much useful in‘ormation in very jew 
words, easily remembered. A delicate sarcasm 
tinges many of the pages and adds a flavor of 
piquancy to the whole like anchovies in the 
sauce. Throughout the work there is a sugges- 
tion of reserve force—of a depth and breadth of 
cultivation in matters literary—whichis as de- 
lightful as it is unusual. 

The work is a discussion of the methods, 
motives and kinds of literary criticism. The 
author points out the uses and abuses of each, 
and to this end he classifies his twenty chapters 
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under four general heads: General features of 
criticism (five chapters), common forms of 
criticism (four chapters), higher methods of 
criticism (four chapters), values of criticism 
(seven chapteis). 

* *% 


* * # * 

The student will find valuable suggestions 
throughaut the work; the general reader will 
find helpful hints from, it and the critic will 
learn to know his defects more clearly by giving 
an hour to the perusal of its pages. —Commerciol 
Advertiser, New York. 


Camping and Tramping in Malaya: Fifteen 
Years’ Pioneering in the Native States of the 
Malay Peninsula. By Ambrose B. Rath- 
borne. The Macmillan Company. With il- 
lustrations. 


Twenty years ago the small native states on 
the southwestern coast of the Malay peninsula 
had but recently come under British protection. 
The land was undeveloped, covered with forest 
and jungle, roadless, and sparsely inhabited by 
semi savages, pirates, and slave dealers. A few 
Englishmen were among them, some restrain- 
ing and guiding the native rajahs, administering 
justice. 

* * * * * * * 

This record of one Engl:shman’s part in the 
developmert of a tropical country is full of les- 
sons for us, now that we have assumed the 
sovereignty over islands similar in climate, nat- 
ural features, and people to Malaya. It was 
not an easy task to teach these Malays the art 
of coffee cultivation, nor to search out in forests 
and swamps the best routes between the coast 
and the interior, and then to build the roads es- 
sential to the prosperity of the land. It was a 
life of constant toil and privation, of long periods 
of isolation from ail companionship save that of 
natives, of dangers incumerable from man and 
beast, to which one must show apparent indif- 
ference if he is to gain the respect of his men. 

**T never, during all my travels,’ says our 
author, ‘‘ carried a weapon of any sort other 
than a chopper-knife.”’ 

# - * * %* *& * 

It only remains to add that the attractiveness 
of this interesting and suggestive volume is in- 
creased by some excellent reproductions of pho- 
tographs of characteristic scenes.— 7he Nation. 


The Politician’s Handbook. By Mr. H. Whates. 
London, Vacher and Sons. 


This is not what an American would expect 
usderthis title. It contains no list of ‘‘ places ’’ 
to apply for, no rules how to ingratiate one’s 
self with the boss. The ‘‘ politician’? meant 
by the handbook is the old-fashioned kind who 
wants to inform himself about politics, also of 
the old-fashioned kind. We, therefore, find in it 
a fuil digest of diplomatic correspondence, sum- 
maries of the reports of royal commissions and 
select committees, details of treaties and consu- 
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lar reports, etc., all arranged alphabetically in 
two sections, one political and one commercial, 
with abundant cross-references. Primarily de- 
signed for English use, this handbook yields 
such a convenient conspectus of the year’s 
changes in Asia and Africa that any newspaper 
office or library might find it a boon for ready 
reference—-Nation. 


The Story of Old Fort Loudon. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. The Macmillian Company. 


A wiser choice than Charles Egbert Craddock 
for the telling of the pioneer story of Tennessee 
in the series of ‘Stories from American His 
tory,’’ of which Frank Stockton’s ‘* Buccaneers 
aud Pirates,’’? and Grace King’s ‘‘ De Soto in 
the Land of Florida’? are among the recent 
issues, could not have been made. Miss Mur- 
free’s gift of natural description is always the 
same surprising talent, and in Zhe Stery of Old 
Fort Loudon (Macmillian), even though the re- 
moteness of the period calls more or less directly 
upon her imagination, she finds plenty of oppor- 
tunity for those brilliant word pictures which al- 
ways impress her readers. The story opens 
some twenty years before the Revolution, and in 
place of Miss Murfree’s usual characters, we 
have Indians, officers, soldiers and the inmates 
of the luckless garrison. The reader immediately 
becomes interested in the moving characters and 
the beleaguered fort, and follows attentively the 
negotiations with the Cherckees, all the horrors 
of the Cherokee uprising, for Indians play a 
large part in the unfolding of the narrative ; the 
unfortunate surrender and the return to the fort, 
afier the evacuation and massacre, of the re- 
maining captives and their commander with the 
Indians, 

The story is a strong play of the imagination, 
which impresses one with its historical accuracy, 
and clings tothe memory like a living experience. 
Miss Murfree is so well versed in the lore of old 
Tennessee that she has been able to write a 
picturesque novel that might well stand as a 
model for the historical romance. In all her 
dealings with the Indians she writes more 
favorably of the aborigines and the early English 
officers than most chroniclers of American his- 
tory, and her sympathetic expression shows a 
definite knowledge of her subject. Then, again, 
the stery abounds with that local color which has 
always been one of the rare charms of her 
sketches of the mountainers and ‘‘moonshiners.’’ 
—Boston Herald. 


The Last Link. Our present knowledge of the 
Descent of Man. By Ernst Haeckel. With 
Notes and Biographical Sketches by Hans 
Gadow, F.R.S. The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated. 

The renowned Jena professor was a great 
white light amorg tha luminaries of the Fourth 
International Congress of Zodlogy at Cam- 
bridge last August, and this book consists 
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mainly of the address which he delivered on the 
26th, on our present knowledge of the descent 
of man. This confession of faith of a man of 
science sounds no uncertain note ; we hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter as it appears to 
the lifelong and foremost champion of trans- 
formism in Germany, who early nade Darwin- 
ism his starting point in evolutionary studies, 
not his goal The ‘‘last link’’ is what has 
commonly been called the ‘‘ missing link’’ be- 
tween man and apes, requiring the new name 
because it is now believed to have been found 
in Pithecanthropus erectus, the semi-simian or 
semi human fossil discovered in Java by Dr. 
Eugéne Dubois in 1894. Haeckel had long be. 
fore proposed the hypothetical genus and species 
Pithecanthrepus atalus for some supposed 
speechless ape-man, and his delight at the dis- 
covery of an actual organism answering the re- 
quirements of this genus may be imagined. 
His italicised pronouncement is now: ‘‘The de 
scent of maa from an extinct Tertiary series of 
Primates is not a vague hypothesis, but an his- 
torical fact’? (p. 76). The address hits off the 
whole subject of evolution ‘‘from moner to 
man’? in a free-handed, masterly manner, with 
technical precision where possible, elsewhere 
with glittering generalities, as in attempts to 
compute chronology of 5,375,000 generations 
of animals from Laurentian times to Adam and 
Eve. The address will be caviare to the gen- 
eral, but any one can appreciate, for example, 
the neat score made off ‘‘ Darwin’s Point’’ of 
the folded rim of the ear, The Greeks were 
zodlogically correct in their representations of 
the pointed ears of satyrs, and Hawthorne’s 
Donatello, in the ‘‘ Marble Faun,” is a modern 
instance. 

Dr. Gadow supplements the volume with 
brief portraitures of some famous scientists, as 
Lamarck, Cuvier, Von Baer, Johannes Mueller, 
Virchow (who is Haeckel’s protagonist), Koel- 
liker, Gegenbaur, Cope, and especially Haeckel 
himself.— ation. 


Sursum Corda. 
pany. 
Sursum Corda, by an author who very 

bravely and unflinchingly sets forward the ban- 

ner of the ideal, deserves the attention of the 
sincere inquirer after trath Many there are 
who ¢o not ask sincerely the questions which 
are so cavalierly mooted: ‘‘Is this out ward world 
the whole world? Is this earthly life the whole 
of life?” The affirmative is really assumed, if 
not by their logical faculties, by the practical 
conduct of life. The emphatic ‘*Yes’’ of Ma- 
terialism may have been given by many earnest 
students whose limitations prevented them from 
getting beyond the assumption that what is ulti- 
mate in analsyis is real. But certainiy those who 
deny the truth of Idealism by the mere common- 
place subjection to environment and heaviness 
of mind have seldom taken the trouble to ask 
themselves whether that which is real is not 
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rather ultimate in synthesis. The author of 
Sursum Corda starts with the acceptance of the 
percipient self, the ego, the human personality, 
and from this, in search for reality, works forward 
and upward towards the supreme synthesis—the 
Being of God. 

It is a happy book, and he who will surrender 
himself to its tone of though: will at least thank 
the reviewer for opening a delightful pathway 
and giving life and thought a new meaning.— 
Boston 7ranscript. 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia University. 
The Macmillan Company. 


This work has just passed into a second ed- 
ition, which has given the author an opportunity 
to subject the work to a thoroughgoing revision. 
It is so changed, both in its historical and posi- 
tive parts, as to be practically a new volume. 
Among the alterations may be noted the fuller 
treatment of the early English literature of the 
subject, the addition of a chapter on the physio- 
crats, the rewriting of the chapter on the mathe- 
matical theory, the closer study of import 
duties and stamp taxes, and the added index and 
bibliography. The work is thus made far more 
valuable than before, and a still greater credit to 
Americaa scholarship in this difficult field.— 
Dial. 


The Medieval Empire. 
vols. 


By Herbert Fisher. 2 
The Macmillan Company. 

This work is not, as the title might suggest, a 
history of the Holy Roman Empire, nor yet an 
attempt to trace the development of imperialism, 
but the author’s object is, as he himself says, 
‘*to examine the working of the imperial idea 
during that portion of medizval history when, 
having assumed a definite theclogical shape, it 
operated as a powerful influence over the desti- 
nies of Germany and Italy.’’ His work, there- 
fore, resolves itself into a series of essays, his- 
torical, social, legal, economic and ecclesiastical, 
with the usual complement of tables and maps 
and an index. 

Mr. Fisher first clears the ground by examin- 
ing the affinities and antagonisms of the four 
great German races, Saxon, Franconion, Swabian 
and Bavarian, and the survival in them of the 
idea of empire that these antagonisms and affini- 
ties tended in part to obstruct and in part to 
further. There is much here that is interesting, 
and some points cf view are novel. We will 
call a‘tention only to his development of the 
thesis that ‘* the seeds of the Hapsburg empire 
with its peceliar non-German and cosmopolitan 
character are sown far back in the eleventh 
entury in the Saxon revolt under Henry IV.,’’ 
and again to his proof of the assertion that ‘‘ the 
course of events was in the end shaped not so 
much by racial difficulties in Germrny as by the 
vague and traditional desire for universal em- 
pire.’’ 
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An admirable chapter oa ‘! Legislation in 
Germany ’’ contrasts the condi‘ions with that of 
England.—Churchman, 


Mi-hae! Fareday, His Life and Work. By 
Silvanus P. Thompson. The Macmillan 
Company. 

There was abundant room for this new life of 
the great English scientists, and Professor 
‘Thompson has given a very clearly written ac- 
count of Faraday’s career, both as a man and as 
a philosopher. It is not too technical in its 
language for the average reader, and at the same 
time is sufficiently so for the requirements of the 
student The one thing lacking, as it seems to 
us, is a brief summary of Faraday’s discoveries, 
for ready reference, and which might have been 
given on a page of appendix. Few men, few 
scientists at any rate, have possessed a more 
lovable, more unselfish nature than Faraday ; 
few have approached their work with a more 
open mind. As Professor Thompson assures us, 
he was ready at any moment to relinquish his 
most cherished convictions up to that time if 
they stood in the way of his acceptance of a new 
truth. His relations with the small sect of 
Scandinavians to which he belonged through 
life are very carefully discussed by his bi- 
ographer, as they should be in order to get at 
the fullest understanding of his character. As 
we read these pages of Professor Thompson’s 
we cannot help but echo the words of Mr. 


Cosmo Morehouse is his sonnet on Faraday : 


‘« Was ever man so simple and so sage, 
So crowned and yet so careless of a prize ! 
Great Faraday, who made the world so wise. 
And lovei the labor better than the wage.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Evers'ey Shakespeare. 
millan Company. 
The Eversley edition of the ‘* Works of 
Shakespeare,’’ of which the first volume has 
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just been published, is io be complete in ten vol- 
umes and to be edited by Professor C. H. Her- 
ford. It is founded upon the text of the Cam- 
bridge and Globe editions. The introductions 
are to contain statements of the literary data of 
the plays and poems, with suggestions of their 
relations to the development of Shakespeare’s 
mind and art, while the notes are to provide, in 
a brief form, such information as a reader needs 
for a full explanation of the text. The works 
will be grouped under the historic division of 
comedies, histories, tragedies and poems, The 
first volume contains ‘‘ Love’s Labor Lost,’’ 
the ‘*‘ Comedy cf Errors,’’ *¢ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’’ and ‘‘A Midsumm:r- Night’s Dream.’’ 
When complete, no edition will more satisfac- 
torily meet the needs of the library and the 
lover of the poet than the tversley; an edition 
to be commended for its size, its weight, its 
form, its type and its binding. —Oxélook. 


Foundations of England, By Sir James H 

Ramsay. The Macmillan Company. 

A satisfactory review of Sir James H, Ram- 
say’s Foundations of Engiand would require 
a monograph in itself if the points of interest to 
the eager historical student were to be adequately 
noted and commented upon The work is an 
authoritative narrative, in two large volumes, of 
the history of England from 55 B. C. to 1154 
A. D. It is authoritative in the sense that not 
a fact is given nor an opinion expres‘ed for 
which the writer does not cite volume and page 
of the book or document from which he has 
drawn his material. The style is in no way re- 
markable, nor is there any novelty of method to 
attract the reader of history who looks for strik- 
ing characterizations; but for reference pur- 
poses, for convenience to the student in discov- 
ering quickly what the best scholarship has 
determined in regard to the institutions of any 
particular period, the work is simply invaluable. 
It will be a standard work of reference in every 
college library in the country. —Dzai. 
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Elementary Zoblocy. By Frank E. Beddard. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Zlementary Zoblogy of Frank E Bed- 
dard contains an account of a few types selected 
from the chief groups of the animal kingdom, 
followed and accompanied by a consideration of 
some of the more general conclusions of biol- 
ogy. A type system has to be used, but the au- 
thor has endeavored to obviate the great fault of 
that methoc—the liability of the students con- 
ceiving that the characters of the species selected 
for description are distinctive of a wider assem- 
blage of forms—by emphasizing here and there 
the differences between allied groups. The 


question arises whether to begin with the higher 
forms and go down to the lower, which some 
authorities believe to be the course easier of 
comprehension by the student, or to follow the 
inverse methcd. The author prefers to begin 
with the lower forms and gradually work to the 
higher as the course having the undoubted ad- 
vantage of presenting the facts in a logical se- 
quence. He accordinglv beg'ns with the amoeba 
and proceeds upward. The treatment is simple 
and lucid. Novelty has not been sought in the 
illustrations, though there are several new ones, 
but selections have been made from the best al- 
ready drawn.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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Elements of Sanitary Engineering. By Mans- 
field Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing in Lehigh University. Chapman and 
Hall. 

The author of this book deals with the whole 
range of sanitary science, including an historical 
notice of sanitation from the time of the Israelites 
in Egypt; the clessification of diseases and 
statistics of mortality. 

This book, which is written for American 
students of sanitation, does not contain anything 
that is not known to sanitary engineers of this 
country. Naturally, in such a small compass it 
was not practicable to deal with any of the sub- 
jects treated in an exhaustive manner ; nor can 
the work be regarded as a text book, but rather 
as a well-written and able digest of matters 
which come within the range of the sanitary 
engineer.— Nature. 


The Discharge of Electricity through Gases. 
By J. J. Thompson. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 
It is quite out of the question to call attention 

in this brief review to the many interesting and 

important subjects that are discussed throughout 
the book. The discussion is often brief and 
lacking in the detail that would be useful to one 
making a specialty of the subject. But the book 
is written by one whose own investigations have 
contributed largely to the development of each 
of the topics considered, and who is now en- 
gaged in further research along the same lines. 

This fact gives to the treatment a charm impos- 

sible of attainment otherwise, and adds to the 

book a suggestiveness end inspiration which 
must appeal to all who read it.—Sczence. 


Text-book of Physiology. Edited by E. A. 
ScHArer, LL.D, F.RS. Vol I. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 

This new text-book of physiolcgy follows out 
the idea of combining under one editorship the 
writings of different men who treat of the special 
subjects in physiology with which they have 
had personal and intimate experience In the 
face of the great and ever-widening scope of the 
science of physiology, no work of general au. 
thority can be written in any other manner 
to-day. 

In illustration of this we find in this volume, 
which covers merely the chemica! side of pbysi- 
ology, reference to fully six thousand original arti- 
cles. The book is highly creditable to the eleven 
English physiologists who have contributed to 
it, and it strengthens the general opinion that 
in physiology the English are seco: d only to the 
Germans The Germans, however, have no such 
comprehensive and thorough reference text-book 
as this. The work is hardly one for medical 
students, but is intended for the teacher, for the 
advanced investigater or for reference in the 
medical library. —Sczence. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. By James Edward Peabody, A.M., 
Instructor in Biology in the High School for ° 
Boys and Girls, New York City. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

In view of the large amount of ins!ruction in 
physiology that is given in secondary schools 
and the Jarge number of text books that exist, it 
is surprising how few attempts have been made 
to treat the subject practically by the preparation 
of laboratory directions. And the few attempts, 
although in several cases excellent, are, without 
exception, inadequate. 

“ * * “ * * 

Among the subjects treated are the human and 
mammalian skeleton, the muscles, the chemical 
testing of foods, digestion, absorption, the heart, 
the blood and its circulation, oxidation, respira- 
tion, the skin, the kidney, excretion, touch, 
taste, smell, yeast and bacteria. Directions for 
the use of the microscope and a list of apparatus 
and chemicals required for the exercises are 
added. The book is interleaved with blank 
pages for notes and is intended to be placed in 
the hands of the pupil. The latter is given 
simple directions for experimenting and, instead 
of being told what to observe, is asked concern- 
ing the results that follow. In this respect the 
book is in accord with the best of the practical 
guides in other departments of science. —S:2- 
ence. 


Industrial Electricity. Translated and adapted 
from the French of Henry de Graffigny. 


Edited by A. G. Elliott, B.Sc. The Mac- 

millan Company. With 65 illustrations. 

This little volume, accerding to the editor’s 
note, is the first of a series upon Electro-me- 
chanics, the other volumes of which will treat 
the more important of the branches here touched 
upon, separately and in detail. It is divided 
into short chapters, and explains in very clear 
and non- mathematical language, the various ap 
plications of electricity. * * * The task of 
condensing so much in so small a space is, to 
say the least, herculean.— Sczence. 


Bible Stories. Children’s Number of the Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible. Edited by Richard G. 
Moulten. The Macmillan Company. 

The first part of the children’s number of the 
Modern Reader's Bible is now complete: 2id/e 
Stories, edited with introduction and notes by 
Professor Richard G. Moulton, Ph D. (The 
Macmillan Company, 50 cts.) This part com- 
prises stories from the Old Testament of a char- 
acter to interest children ‘‘ from an intelligence 
greater than that of many adults to a child mind 
that needs to be addressed in a language of its 
own.’’ Professor Moulton has arranged the 
volume according to the natural divisions of 
Bible history : Genesis, the Exodus, the Judges, 
the Kings and Prophets, the Exile and the Re- 
turn, (Each of these five parts is bound sepa- 
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rately and sold at 15 cts.) The more impor- 
tant stories are selected as illustrative of succes- 
sive periods, while the introduction shows in a 
very clear way the bearing of each story on the 
general history. Thus, it is hoped that a fairly 
complete outline of Old Testamant history— 
supplemented by the most vivid picturing of 
saljent points—will be given the young mind. 
Professor Moulton mos*. truly argues that these 
classical stories should have a place in all edu- 
cation. ‘Their literary charm is so great that 
they bring up the persons and incidents de- 
scribed with ‘the vividness of present reality ; 
they lend themselves to moral and religious 
comment, which thus becomes a comment on 
life itself.’’? It is needless to say that the intro- 
duction ani notes are admirably adapted to the 
special class for which they are intended, and, 
indeed, they make entertaining reading for the 
most mature mind.—Churchman. 


Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. A text-book 
for students. By Frank Hall Thorp, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Company. 

We have long waited for a modern book on 
this subjec: which would be strictly scientific, but 
which would also give in plain, intelligible 
language the modern processes for making 
the various chemicals, and information re- 
lating to the carrying on of various chem- 
ical industries. The need of a thoroughly 
modern book in English on the subject has been 
very pronounced, and we are happy to say that 
at last we havea book which, while possibly 
not ideal, fills nearly all the conditions of a book 
ofthis kind. The author has taken an extremely 
heterogeneous collection of material and has as- 
sorted and combined it with rare judgment. 
The result is immensely satisfactory. We shall 
place the bock among ourstandard books of ref- 
erence. —Scientific American. 


Earth Sculpture, or, The Origin of Land Forms. 
By James Geikie. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Modern physical geography is distinguished 

from tha which prevailed a decade or two ago 

in that, while the Jatter contented itself with a 

simple description of the various forms of the 

earth’s surface 

The Messrs. Putnam's new *‘ Science Series "’ 
aims to give the important aspects of contem- 
porary science by means of a set of essays by 
well recognized specialists on the latest anc most 
advanced views in the various departments and 
divisions of science, for the information not only 
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of students in other branches, but of the edu 
cated classes in general. 
* # * * 


* « 

Earth Sculpture, the volume now before us, 
which treats more exclusively of the geological 
causes which have produced these forms, is 
from the pen of the eminent Scotch geologist, 
James Geikie, best known, perhaps, as the 
author of 7he Great Ice Age, and brother of Sir 
Archibald Geikie, the present Director General 
of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain. 

Although belonging to what may now be con- 
sidered the old school of geologists, Professor 
Gcikie is one who has always realized the im- 
portance of connecting deep-seated geological 
causes with surface phenomena, and is hence 
well fittted for the task he has undertaken. 

* * * * * + * 

To the general reader the book is a great re- 
lief after reading the work of modern geogra. 
phers, in that the author has avoided the use of 
their abundant vocabulary of newly coined 
technical terms, and furthermore that he adds a 
glossary of the few exceptional words he does 
use. Further disregard of the more modern 
views in geology is found in the fact that in his 
table of geological systems he includes under 
the Palzeozoic system all Pre Cambrian or Ar- 
chean rocks.— ation. 


European History: An Outline of its Develop- 
ment. By George Burton Adams, Professor 
of History in Yale University. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

This seems to us a model text-book, especi- 
ally for teachers following the modern method. 
The text is made a basis for expansion into col- 
lateral reading, guided by marginal topics and 
references. The successive chapters are supple- 
mented. with specimen topics for assigned studies, 
which the teacher can readily amplify. Bibliog- 
raphies, maps, and illustrations complete an 
apparatus adequate for a two years’ course of 
study A main point with Professor Adams is to 
emphasize the cortinuous movement of history 
from period to period. This is apparent from 
a glance at his Table of Contents. ‘fhe teacher 
who intelligently aspreciates the book will be 
able to impart to his pupils one of the best fruits 
of historical study—an idea of the steady advance 
of mankind from the primitive to the present 
leve!. A sociological interest is prominent in 
Professor Adams's ‘‘ Outline,’’ and he devotes 
a paragraph to ‘‘ The Common Work of Eng- 
land and America * * * to banish despotism 
from the world.’’ —7he Outlook. 
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ALI.—A Short History of the Saracens. Being a Concise Account of the Rise and De- 
cline of the Saracenic Power, ¢nd of the Economic, Social, and Intellectual Development of 
the Arab Nation, from the earliest times to the destruction of Bagdad and the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain. With Maps, Illustrations, and Genealogical Tables. By AMEER 
Aut, Syed, M.A., C.I.E., Judge of Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal. Author of ‘* The Spirit of Islam,’’ ‘‘ Mohammedan Law,”’ ‘ Ethics of 
Islam,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. xix + 638. Price, $3.00. 


An historic work of no sma'] importance, upon an unhackneyed theme. The author, a 
native Indian writer of distinction, has given much time to the research necessary for such a 
task, and has produced an iuterestiug study of a once powerful nation, showing the cause of 
its rise and fall in a clear, straightforward manner. There are numerous illustrations, a 
valuable appendix, maps, and an index. 


AQUILA.—Fragments of the Books of Kings According to the Translation of 
Aquila. From a MS. formerly in the Geniza at Cairo, now in the possession of C. TAYLOR, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s College, and S. SCHECHTER, D. Litt, University Reader in 
Talmudic Literature. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by F. CRAwFrorD 
BuRKITT, M.A., with a preface by C. TAYLoR, D.D. [Without facsimiles.] 4to, paper, 
pp. vii-+ 34. Price, 75 cents, met. Cambridge University Press. 


BALZAC.—The Novels of H. de Balzac. New Volume. 
The Middie Classes (Les Petits Bourgeois). Translated by CLARA BELL. With a Pre- 
face by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. I2mo. Green sateen, gilttop. pp viii+ 537. Price $1.50. 


BI3LE, The Modern Reader’s. A series of works from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in 
Modern Literary Form. Edited by RicHArpD G. MOULTON, M. A. (Camb.), Ph.D. 
(Penn. ), etc. Bible Stories (Old Testament). In Five Parts. 18mo. Paper. 
Price, each, 15 cents. ‘enesis. The Exodus, The Judges. The Kings and Prcphets. 
The Exile and Return. The above may be had bound together in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Each part has introduction and notes, and makes a complete volume by itself. They 
will be found especially useful as an introduction to the study of Bible History, and in con- 
nection with the regular volumes of ‘‘ The Modern Reader’s Bible.” 

BRADFORD. The Lesson of Popular Government. By GAMALIEL 3zADFORD. In two 
volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 2 vels. Price $4.00. Vol. I. pp. xix-+ 520. Vol. 
II. pp xii-+ 590. 

The author long ago became so interested in certain phases ani conditions or our own 
government that he took up the study of their origin and development His views have to 
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a limited extent been expressed in the magazincs and newspapers, but these volumes contain 
the results of nearly thirty years of continuous research. 

The praise for Democracy as a form of government is tempered by strong criticisms of 
existtng defects. Remedies for these are suggested, and many striking theories advanced. 
Altogether it is a most interesting book, and one likely to arouse considerable friendly discus- 
sion among political thinkers. 


BROWN. The Development of Thrift. By Mary Witcox Brown, General Secretary of 
the Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore. 16mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 222. Price 
$1.00. 

A companion volume to Miss Richmond's Friendly Visiting among the Poor. The 
subject is presented in the same practical manner, and in as brief compass as possible. It 
will be found useful in ail charitable work, especially on avcount of the chapters devoted to 


People’s Banks; Provident Loan Associations ; Industrial Insurance; and the English 
Friendly Societies. 


BURKE. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by SIDNEY CARLETON NEwsom, Teacher of English, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 18mo, Levanteen. pp. xxxviii +124. Price, 25 cents met. 
Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics. 


BYRON. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. By Lorp Byron. Cantos I. and II. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by EDwarp E, Morris, Professor of English in the 


University of Melbourne. Globe 8vo. cloth. pp. xxxvi-+-115. Price, 40 cents, nef. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage Cantos III. and iV. Edited with Notes and av Intro- 


duction by EpwarD E. Morris. Globe 8vo, cloth. pp. xxxvi-+ 168. Price, 40 cents, 
net, Maemillian’s English Classics. 


CAMBRIDGE (THE) NATURAL HISTORY, Edited by S. F. Harmer, Se.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Superintendent of the University Museum of 
Zodlogy, and A. E. SuipLey, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; University 
Lecturer on the Morphology of Invertebrates. Vol. IX. 

Birds. By A. H. Evans, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi 635. 
Price, $3.50, ez. 
A welcome addition to this standard series. The present volume is very fully illustrated 


and is written with the same purpose as the previous ones, to prove of equal value to the stu- 
dent and general reader. 


CAREY.—Basil Lyndhurst. By Rosa NoucHETTE CAREY. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi-+ 490. 
Price, $1.00. 


CERVANTES.—The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. By Micuet 
Dr CeRvVANTES. Edited by CLIFTON JoHNSON. For School and Home Reading. With 
Ten Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 12mo, cloth, extra, pp. xxiii-+ 398. Price, 
75 cents. 


The present edition of ‘* Don Quixote’? is made for popular use in homes and schools. 
The complete edition is not suited to such use, inasmuch as it contains not a little of the 
coarseness that characterizes all the novels of the age in which it was written. This the 
present edition omits. It cmits, too, some of the more bloody and offensive details of cer- 
tain adventures on the ground that they can hardly be delectable to any one, and that as food 
for the imagination of young readers they are decidedly objectionable. In no instance has 
anything vital been sacrificed, and, except for omissions. the original text is practically un- 
changed. ‘The one effort has been to bring the book down to readable proportions withcut 
excluding any really essential incident or detail and at the same time to make the text thor- 
oughly clean and wholesome. 


CONWAY.—Dialectorum Italicarum Exempla Selecta in Usum Academicum 
Latine Reddita. Brevi Adnotatione Illustrare Studuit. R. S. Conway. 8vo, paper, 
pp. iv-+ 32. Price, 60 cents, met. Cambridge University Press. 
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DANTE.—The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Part II. The Earthly Paradise 
(Cantos XXXVIII-XXXIII). An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
LANCELOT SHADWK&LL, D.C,L., of Oriel College, Oxford. With an Introduction by JoHN 
Earxz, M.A., LL D., Prebendary of Wells; Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo,’cloth, extra, pp. cxxxviii-+ 100. Price, $2.00. 


FEASEY.—Westminster Abbey. Historically Described. By HENRY JoHN FeAsBy. Au- 
thor of ‘* Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial,’’ ‘‘ Monasticism: What It Is,’’ etc. 
With an account of the Abbey Buildings, by J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A., Architect to 
the Dean and Chapter, and an Appendix on the Medieval Monuments, by EDWARD BELL, 
M.A., F.S.A. With seventy-five full-page Collotype Plates from photographs specially made. 
Edition strictly limited to 100 numbered copies for America, Sold only by subscription, 

Large imperial gto. Full vellum back, cloth sides extra and gilt top. Price, $30.00, net 

A beautiful example of modern book making. The greatest care has been betowed 
upon the mechanical details, and every feature is admirable. The illustrations are espe- 
cially good, showing every architectural detail with the utmost clearness. The authors are 
well qualified for their work and write with an intimate knowledge of the subject. A 
special circular has been prepared, and may be obtained by addressing the Subscription De- 
partment. 


GOETHE.—Iphigenie auf Tauris. Ein Schauspiel von JoHANN WOLFGANG v. GOETHE. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Appendices by KARL BrEvt, Litt. D., Ph.D., Uni- 


versity Lecturer in German. 16mo, cloth, pp. Ixxxiv-+-254. Price, 90 cents, met. Pitt 
Press Series. 


HARCOURT.—Lawlessness in the National Church, Reprinted from the (London) 
Times. By the Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM VERNON-HaRcourT, M.P. 8vo., paper, pp. 
vii+ 156. Price, 30 cents, met. 

Sir William Vernon-Harcourt’s attitude, in regard to the present agitation concerning 
the English Church, is well known. These vigorous letters, written during the latter part 


of 1898 and during January of this year, will be found of great interest by those who have 
followed the trend of affairs during the last few months. 


HEALY.—lemories of Father Healy of Little Bray. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii -+ 343. 
Price, $1.00. 


The fourth impression of an amusing book containing many bright stories and anec- 
dotes. A portrait of Father Healy serves as frontispiece. 


HERTWIG.—Text-book of the Embryology of [an and [Mammals. By Dr. Oscar 
HeERTWIG, Professor Extraordinarius of Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy, Director of 
the II. Anatomical Institute of the University of Berlin. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by Epwarp L. MARK, Ph.D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy in Harvard University. 
Second Edition, with 339 Figures in the Text and 2 Lithographic Plates. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xvi-+ 670. Price, $5.25, set. 


HEWETT.—A German Reader. Edited with Notes and a Vocabulary. By WATERMAN T. 
HEWETT, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and Literature in Cornell University. 
12mo, cloth, pp. ix-- 422. Price, $1.00, nev. 

A series of selections, in prose and verse, sufficient in variety and number to cover the 
period of preliminary instruction. The arrangement is progressive, and an attempt is made 
to engage the interest of the student in the intrinsic literary value of the pieces. Notes, 
vocabulary, and a grammatical index add to the usefulness of the book. 


HOOPER and GRAHAM.—Modern Business [lethods. Being a Guide to the Opera- 
tions Incidental to the Trade of the United Kingdom, with the Customary Documents and 
Correspondence.’ A Reference book for Business Men and a Text-book for Commercial Stu- 
dents. Importand Export Trade. By Frrepx. Hooper, Secretary of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce, and JAMES GRAHAM, Inspector for Commercial Subjects and Modern 
Languages to the West Riding Court Council. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix-+- 272. Price, $1.00. 
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JOHNSTON.—A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. By Sir 
Harry H. Jounston, K.C B. (author of * British Central Africa,’ etc. ), with eight maps 


by the Author and J. S. BARTHOLOMEW. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii-+ 319. Price, $1.50, met. 
Cambridge Historical Series. 


Although a number of books have been written concerning the colonization of Africa 
by various nations, this is the first work to contain a general account of all the movements 
in this direction. Aside from its historical value, it is especially interesting at the present 
time, when so much attention is being given to experiments in colonization and the difficul- 
ties accompanying them. 

The maps have been most carefully prepared, and an excellent bibliography is added. 
There is also a chronological table of events and thc usual index. 










JONES.—The Triumph of the Philistines and How Mr. Jorgan Preserved the Morals of 
Market Pewbury under Very Trying Circumstances. A Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry 
ARTHUR JONES, Author of ‘‘The Case of Rebellious Susan,’’ ‘‘ Judah,’’ ‘*‘ The Rogue’s 
Comedy,’’ ‘‘The Physician,”’ etc., etc 16mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xv + 122. Price, 75 cents, 
Another play in the uniform edition of Henry Arthur Jones’ most popular comedies. 
This is especially good as a reading play, for the dialogue is well sustained and filled 


with the spirit of playful satire, which is one of the suthor’s strong characteristics. Mr. 
Jones has added an interesting preface. 


KINGSLEY.—West African Studies. By Mary H. Kincstey. Author of ‘ Travels in 
West Africa.’’? With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv-+ 639. Price, $5.00. 


‘*Miss Kingsley needs no commendation as a narrator of experiences. No living 


traveiler is half so amusing to read, and very few are half as instructive.’’— Spectator 
(London). 























MUIRHEAD.—Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome. By the late 
JAMEs MuIF HEAD, LL D. (Glasgow), Professor of Roman Law in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second edition. Revised and edited by HENrRy Goupy, LL D., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv-++457. Price, $5 00, met. 

No revision of the text has been made iu this edition, but the notes have been very 
much enlarged and corrected from the latest histor:cal evidence obtainable. The work ex- 


panded from the article contributed to the Eucyclopedia Britannica, long ago proved itself 
the standard book on the subject. 





OFAN.—The Great Indian Epics. The Stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. By 
JoHN CAMPBELL OMAN, Principal Khalsa College, Amritsar, author of ‘‘ Indian Life, Re- 
ligious and Social,’’ ‘* Where Three Creeds Meet,’’ etc. With Notes, Appendices and 
Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 256. Price, $1.00, met. Bohn's Standard Library. 











PATTEN.—The Development of English Thought. A Study in the Economic Interpre- 
tation of History. By Simon N. PATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy, Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 
xxvii 415. Price, $3.00. 

An extremely interestinz account of an important subject seldom treated of in as schol- 
arly a manner as is here exhibited Some of the topics treated of at length are National 
Character ; Typesof Men ; The Influence of Women ; The Reformation ; Crime and Vice ; 


The Calvinists ; The Economic Philosophy ; The Decline of France ; and The Influence of 
Science. 










ROGERS. —A Brief Introduction to [Modern Philosophy. 
Rocers, Ph.D. 16mo, cloth, pp. ix + 360. Price, $1.25, mez. 


A comparatively brief and untechnical statement aiming to show the origin and develop- 
ment of the problems of philosophy. 


By ARTHUR KENYON 







SAINTINE.—Picciola, By X. B. Satnting. 4 New Edition, Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by ARTHUR R. Ropzs, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. x-+ 248. Price 50 cents, met. Putt Press Series, 
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SCHNURMANN.—Russian Reader. Lermontot’s Modern Hero. With English 
Translation and Biographical Sketch. By IvAN NESTOR-SCHNURMANN, Author of the 
‘* Russian Manual and Aid to Russian Composition,’’ Teacher of the Russian and Bulgarisn 
Languages in the University of Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. xx + 403. Price $2.00, met. 
Cambridge University Press. 
The compiler has adopted a decidedly novel method of teaching Russian. The siudent 
is supposed to be familiar with the rudiments of composition and derivation of words. 
With such a foundation an earnest student will have little difficulty in acquiring the 
ability to translate. The Russian text is placed opposite a literal English rendering, which 


enables the reader to follow the original more easily than would be possible by any other 
system. 


SHAKESPEARE.—King Richard Il. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Ap- 
pendix, by A. M. VERITY, M.A., sometime scholar of Trinity College; Editor of ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Milton for Schools.’’ 16mo, cloth, pp. xxx -+ 232. Price, 40 cents, net. Zhe 
Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (The). Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
With an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume. New Volumes. 
Aurora Leigh. APoem. By ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Edited by H. BuxToNn 
FORMAN. 
Piutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sin THoMAS NorTH. Inten volumes. Vols. I and, 


II. ready. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price each, 50 cents. 16mo, limp leather, gilt top 
Price each, 75 cents. 


VEBLEN.—The Theory of the Leisure Class. An Economic Study in the Evolution of 
Institutions. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. viiit-400. Price, 
$2.00. 


Aninteresting and suggestive inquiry concerning the place and value of the leisure class 
as an economic factor in modern life. The data used to illustrate the auchor’s arguments 
have been drawn largely from everyday life, and are familiar in economic discussion. The 
book is timely and will appeal to thoughtful readers, especially those interested in present 


day conditions. 

VERWORN.—General Physiology. An Outline of the Science of Life. By MAx Vzr- 
worn, M.D., Ph.D., A.O. Professor of Physiology in the Medical Faculty of the University 
of Jena. Translated from the Second German Edition and Edited by FREDERICc S. LEE, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Physiology in Columbia University. With 285 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+615. Price $4.00, met. 

Professor Verworn's Aligemeine Physiologie nas, since its appearance in 1894, been 
considered the standard modern book on physiology. A second and revised edition was is 
sued in 1897, and from that text the present translation has been made. It is now published 
in a form convenient for the use of students and will be welcomed by biologists generally. 

VIRGIL.—P. Vergili Maronis AZaeidos, Lib. XI. Edited for the use of Schools, by T. 
E. Pace, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With Vocabulary, by the Rev. G, N. 
NALL, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster School. 18mo, cloth, pp. xxvi-+ 152. 
Price, 40 cents, met. Elementary Classics. 


WARD.—A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne. 
By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., late Principal of the Owens College, 
Manchester ; Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. New and Revised Edition. In 
Three Volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. Price, $9.00, met. 

Vol. I. pp. xiii+ 575. 
Vol. IL. pp. xii + 766. 
Vol. III. pp. xiv + 599. 


The first edition was published in 1875 and immediately took a high place among the 
standard books on English literature. Although the general plan remains the same, the 
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text has been revised throughout, and quite largely rewritten. The original edition has 
been out of print for some time, and this reissue will be welcomed not only on that account, 
but also for the inclusion of later historical data, made possible by the publication of Ze 
Dictionary of National Biography and other valuable works of reference. 


WEIR.—The Dawn of Reason; or, Mental Traits inthe Lower Animals. By JAMES WEIR, 
Jr , M.D., author of ‘* The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire,’’ 
etc. 16mo, cloth, pp. xiii+ 234. Price, $1.25. 

The author presents in this volume, in a clear, simple, and brief form, the evidences of 
mental action in creatures lower than man. The data upon which the book is based can be 
relied upon, and the propositions advanced are the result of years devoted to biol gical 


study. 

WILLEY.—ZodGlogical Results. Based on Material from New Britain, New Guinea, Loy- 
alty Islands, and elsewhere, collected during the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, by ARTHUR 
WILLEY, D.Sc. Lond., Hon. M.A. Cantab., Balfour Student of University of Cambridge. 
Part II. 4to, paper, pp. 121-206. Price, $3.50, met. 


WILLSON.—Some [Mathematical Curves and their Graphical Construction. A 
Brief Treatise on the Properties, Methods of Construction, and Practical Applications of 
Conic Sections, Trochoids, Link Motion Curves, Centroids, Spirals, the Helix, and other 
Important Curves. For Students in Mathematical, Engineering, or Architectural Courses, 
Draughtsmen, etc. By FREDERICK NEWTON WILLSON, C.E., A.M , Professor of Descrip- 
tive Geometry, etc., at Princeton University, etc. 4to, cloth. Price, $1.50, ze?. 

This work presents in compact form the more interesting and important properties, 
methods of construction, and practical applications of the curves with which it is essential 
that the architect and engineer should be familiar. 

Shades, Shadows and Linear Perspective. For the Students of Engineering or 
Architecture, Professional Draughtsmen, etc. By FxEDERICK NEWTON WILLSON, C.E., 
A.M., etc. 4to, cloth. Price, $1.00, met. 

These volumes are the Third and Fifth Parts of Willson’s ‘‘ Theoretical and Practical 
Graphics,’’ which was issued a few months ago. The price complete is $4.00, met. The 
Sixth Part—Descriptive Geometry : Pure and Applied—may also be had at $3.00, met. 

WILSON.—The Gospel of the Atonement. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1898-99. By 
The Ven. James M. WI1son, M.A., Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon of Manchester, and 
late Headmaster of Clifton College ; Author of ‘‘ Essays and Addresses,’’ ‘* Clifton College 
Sermons,’’ ‘‘ Rochdale Sermons,’’ ‘‘ Contributions to Religious Thought,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 165. Price, $1.00. 


WORSFOLD.—The Valley of Light. Studies with Pen and Pencil in the Vaudois Valleys of 
Piedmont. By W. BasiL WorsFoLp, author of ‘* The Principles of Criticism.’’ 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x + 335. Price, $3.25, mez. 


A series of entertaining letters descriptive of life in the Vaudois Valleys, both present 
and past. A large number of pencil sketches illustrate the text. 





D. APPLETON & C0’S. NEW BOOKS 





A. CONAN DOYLE'’S NEW NOVEL 
A Duet With An Occasional Chorus 


By A. Conan Doytg, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” 
“‘ Brigadier Gerarc,’” ‘‘The Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes,” ** Round the Red Lamp,” etc Uniform 
with other books by Dr. Doyle. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The story is one in which the author has felt a pecu- 

liar interest. The scene is laid in London, and thestory 
is one of the present time. The scene opens where the 
conventional novel ends—with a marriage ; and another 
point of difference from the usual novel is that the mar- 
riage turns out happily, notwithstanding the varied ex- 
periences of hero and heroine. Dr. Doyle shows a new 
phase of his fine talent in this book. As a story of 
wedded love it has an idyllic character which will ap- 
peal to every reader not devoid of healthy sentiment. 
As an adroit interpretation of a true philosophy of 
wedded life the story contains illustrations*and pithy 
sayings which will enlist the interest of women and men 
alike. Asastory pure and simple the play of motives, 
contrast of characters, unexpected incidents, delightful 
humor, and sustained interest will be certain to increase 
the large company of the author's friends. 


General Sherman 


By Genera] M. F. Force. A new volume inthe Great 
Commanders Series. Edited by General James 
Grant Witson. With Portrait and Maps. 12mo, 
cloth, ¢1.50. 


Letters to a Mother 


Susan E. Brow, author of ‘*Symbolic Education,” 
‘©The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
Froebel’s Mother Play,” ‘‘ The Songs and Music of 
Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play,” etc. The Jnter- 
national Education Series. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


Earthquakes and Other Earth 
Movements 


Joun Mitng, F.R.S., F.G.S., late Professor of 
Mining and Geology in the Imperial College of 
Engineering, Tokio, Japan. Jstermationad Scien- 
tifie Serzes. With 38 figures. New Edition. En- 
tirely reset. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Bird-Life 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By Frank 
M. Cuapman, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy 
and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural 
History ; author of ‘*‘ Handbook of Birds of East- 
ern North America.” With 75 full-page Plates 
and numerous Text Drawings by Ernest Seton 
‘Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Edition in colors, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Teacher’s Edition—Containing an Appendix with 
new matter designed for the use of teachers and includ- 
ing lists of birds for each month of the year; with 75 
full-page uncolored plates and 25 drawings in the text, 
by Ernest Seton Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Teacher’s Manual—To accompany Portfolios of 
Colored Plates. Contains the same text as_ the 
‘* Teacher’s Edition of Bird-Life,’’ but is without the 75 
uncolored plates. Sold only with the portfolios of the 
colored plates, as follows: 

Portfolio No. I.—Permanent residents and Winter 
Visitants. 32 plates. 
Portfolio No. Il.—March and April Migrants. 34 


plates. 

Portfolio No. Ill.—May Migrants, Types of Birds’ 
Eggs, and Nine Half-tone Plates, showing Types of 
Birds’ Nests from Photographs from nature. 34 
plates. 

Price of Portfolios, each, $1.25; with the Manual, 
$2.00; the three Portfolios with the Manual, $4.00. 





The Mormon Prophet 


By Lity DovGatt, author of ‘‘ The Mermaid,” * The 
Madonna of a Day,”’ and “‘ The Zeit-Geist.”” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

This remarkable historical novel depicts the actual 
beginnings of Mormonism, the character of the first 
“revelations ”’ and of those who accepted them, and the 
extraordinary experiences and persecutions of the early 
members of the sect. Merely as a story of strange hap- 
penings and adventures this novel would enlist the inter- 
est of readers, but it has also as really its chief reason 
for being, the value attaching to its portraiture of the 
character of JosephSmith. In these pages the peculiar 
temperament of the “* Prophet,” the founder of the sect, 
is placed before readers in a manner which will open to 
them an unknown chapter in our history. The author 
has studied his character in the light given by modern 
psychological research, and the result will probably be 
accepted as a true interpretation of an extraordinary 
character. 


The Cruise of the Cachalot 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. By Frank T. 
Butven,<First Mate. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“It is immense—there is no other word. I’ve never 
read anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and 
mystery, nor do I think that any book before has so 
completely covered the whole business of whale-fishing, 
and at the same time given such real and new sea pic- 
tures,""—RubDYArD KIPLING, 


By the author of “* Mona Maclean.” 
Windyhaugh 


A Novel. By GraHam Travers, author of Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student,” ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,” 
etc. 12mo,,cloth, $1.50. 


Love ;Among the Lions 
By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth. 


This delicious little comedy is a happy illustration ot 
the unexpected turns of Austey’s quaint humor. The 
plot must be discovered by the reader and not betrayed 
prematurely. ‘The illustrations are in harmony with the 
text. The novelette represents j|Anstey at his best, and 
it will be found an excellent promotor of good spirits. 


Recent Volumes in Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Pharos, the: Egyptian.~ By] Guy} Bootsy, author 
of “Doctor Nikola,”’ ‘‘The Lust of Hate,” A Bid 
for Fortune,’’ etc, 


By Berwen Banks. By Aten Rarng, author of 
*« Mifanwy, a Welsh Singer,” “‘ Torn Sails,” etc. 


NEW EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED 
The Fairy-Land of Science 


By Arasg.ta B. Bucktery, author of ‘‘ A Short History 
of Natural Science,’’ “ Botanical Tables for Young 
Students,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Care and Feeding of Children 


A Catechism for the Use of Mothers and Children’s 
Nurses, New and Revised Edition. By L. Emmett 
Holt, M.D., Professor of Diseases of Children in 
the New York Polyclinic, Attending Physician to 
the Babies’ Hospital, etc. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 





Send for a copy—free—of Appleton's Bulletin of Spring Announcements. 
These books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Houghton, [lifflin & Co.’s New Books 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 





LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 


Maps, and Facsimiles of Important Docu- Edited with an introduction by CHARLES T. 


ments. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. COPELAND, Lecturer on English Literature 
er ; sf in Harvard University. With portraits and 
The Life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, by an ‘ A 
intimate friend, written with the aid and concurrence of other illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Stanton’s family. It isa work of great value as a con- These letters to Carlyle’s sister, Mrs, Hanning, who 
tribution to the history of the Civil War, and asa memo- | lived in Canada, date from 1832 to 1890. Mr. Copeland 
rial of Stanton’s great public services. has strung them on a slender thread of biography, and as 
the London Academy says, “has done his work ex- 


WE AND tremely well.”” The letters show the tenderer and more 
A ST POINT WOOING atteactive side of his character. 

OTHER STORIES 

THE WIRE CUTTERS 
By CLARA Louise BURNHAM, author of «A ‘ 
Crest Lowe.” “Sins Dead's Sesvenes.” ete By Mrs. M, E. M. Davis, author of “Unde: 
oo a 8&8 TY» . the Man Fig,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
16mo, $1.25. . ‘ , 
< A story of Texas village and country life, told with 

Mrs. Burnham's West Point stories are so well told | thorough knowledge of the place and people and with 
and represent so delightfully the life and spirit of the | admirable skill. Mrs. Davis describes graphically a lo- 
romantic features of the Military Academy,that shewisely | cal struggle over the wire fences which shut the cattle 


gathers several of hersuccessful tales, mostly relating to | from springs, and some dramatic characters and events 
it, and gives them the attractive title of one of them. of the Civil War. 


THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND PRIS ONERS - orf # OPE — 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG By MARY JOHNSTON. $1.50. 

- 2 It is a work so nearly perfect of its kind—a kind so 
By GILBERT PARKER. $1.50. large and so fine and so soble—that the impulse is toward 
Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read | whmlesale enthusiasm, regardless of any attempt at crit- 
with avidity.—St. ¥ames’s Gaz: tte ical discrimination.— Zhe Bookman, New York. 


! 
By GEorcE C. GorHAM, With Portraits, | TO HIS YOUNGER SISTER 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, Postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, ' "Sivybuctre 


New York. 


FOUTTEEN Weeks for Twenty-five Gents. 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” writes an enthusiastic admirer, “is a 
weekly library brought to my own door for five cents a week.” “The 
present,” says another, “is the busiest of all ages, and compression, 
condensation, and sifting, the most blessed of all services, and these 


services are rendered by PUBLIC OPINION as by no other instru- 
mentality.” 








A Washington man writes :— 


“‘T don’t krow what I would do without PUBLIC OPINION If I conld not get 
it otherwise, I would dispense with butter on my bread in order to have its weekly 
visits. I am too busy a man to wade through the modern daily papers. In PUBLIC 
OPINION I get the cream of comment without the biue milk of sensation.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION will speak for itself. Send for one sample copy. 


OUR PROPOSITION. You send twenty-five cents and we will send 
PUBLIC OPINION for fourteen weeks’ trial 
subscription, postage paid, to any address in the United States. Subscription 
price, $2.50. Single copies, 10 cents. 








THE PUBLIC OFINION COMPANY 
13 Astor Place, New York City 
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SCRIBNER’S HISTORIES 


THE NEW HISTORY By MR. W. F. GORDY 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES 


i2mo, 478 pages, 37 maps, 230 illustrations. $1.00 xe 


More and better Illustrations and Maps than have ever appeared in any text-book on the subject. 
Carefully selected lists of books for supplementary reading. 


Suggestive questions for pupils to discuss. 


Introductory chapter of hints to teachers, illuminating the author's method of treatment. 

Notes throughout the text explanatory of general statements, 

Special stress laid upon the social and industrial development, with a lucid presentation of the powerful in- 
fluence exerted by routes and modes of travel, soil and climate. 

Prominence given to characteristics of our great national leaders. 

Emphasis on the importance of the West and South in our national development. 

Pupils are led throughout to form high ideas of social duty 


Francis W. PARKER says: 


all it should be ; the maps and illustrations are fine. 
good teachers, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 


EUROPE 


By FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of 
Chicago. 8vo, 400 pages. $1.50 met. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE 
By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND 
SCHWILL, Professors of History in the 
University of Chicago. With 10 maps. 
12mo. $200 met. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


A series of 5 volumes containing a Connected History 
ef the United States from the discovery of America 
to the present day, divided into five distinct epochs, 
each of which is treated by a writer of eminence and 
of special authority in this field. The volumes are 
sold separately, and each contains maps and plans. 
Each, 12mo, $1.25. 
The Colonial Era—1492-1756 
By GzorGe Park Fisugr, Professor of Eccles- 
iastical History in Yale University. 12mo, 348 
Pages. 
The French War and the Revolution— 
1756-1783 
By Wi1aM M., Stoans, Professor of Histery in 
Columbia University. 12mo, 409 pages. 
The Making of the Nation—1783-1817 
By General Francis A. WALKER, President of 
the Massachusetts Lastitute of Technology. 12mo, 
314 pages. 
The Middle Period—1817-1860 
By Joun BurGess, Professor of History, 
Political Science, and International Law in Co- 
lumbia University. 12mo. 


= War and Reconstruction—1860- 


By Joun W. Burcess, Professor of History, 
Political Science, and International Law in Co- 


lumbia University. 12mo. 


SHORT HISTORIES 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
A Short History of the United States. 
A Short History of England. 
A Short History of France. 
A Short History of Germany. 
A Short History of Spain. 


‘¢ | have read your delightful United States History with considerable care and 
wish to thank you on behalf of my fellow teachers for such an excellent text-book. 


The arrang-ment of subjects is 


I shall take great pleasure in testing the book in the hands of 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
MEDIZVAL EUROPE 


By OLIverR J. THATCHER, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in the University of Chicago. 
With maps, 12mo. $1.25 net, 


THES HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC 


Abridged from the History by Professor 
THEODOR MoMMSEN, by C. BRYANsJand 
F, J. R. HENDY. 1I2mo. $1.75. 


| THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENG- 
.LISH HISTORY 


Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. The Series will consist 
of six volumes bound in neat cloth, with maps, gene- 
alogies and index. Price, 50 cents #e#, each. 


1—The Making of the English Nation 
(55 B. C.-t135 A.D). By C. G. Rossrt- 
son, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College. 


allies) ag Baronage i. D. 1135-1328). 
By W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College. 


Ill.—The Hundred Years’ War (A. D. 1328- 
1485). By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Editor 
of the series, 


1V.—England and the Reformation (A. D. 
1485-1603.) By G. W. Powsgrs, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of New College. 


V —King and Parliament (A. D. 1603- 
1714). By G. H. Wake ne, M.A., Fellow 
of Brasenose College. 


Vl.—The Making of the British Empire 
A. D. 1714-1832). By ArTHUR HAssALt, 
1.A., Student and ‘Tutor of Christ Church. 





| By Mary Pratt PARMELE, 16mo, 60 cents nef. 

| The Review of R: views, speaking of Mrs. Parmele’s 
“Short History of the United States,”’ says: ‘Its value 
does not lie in the multitude of facts which it contains, 
but rather in the lucid, natural way in which a few really 

| important facts are presented and grouped, and in the 

| stimulus which it imparts to a rational study of our 
country’s history.”” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








Annual Price of 
Subscription, BI R D= 7 O RE Single Number, 
Price, $1.00 20 cents 
An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the Study and Protection of Birds 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Editor 


Asst, Curator of Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History, New York 





The first number of the magazine appeared 
early in February, 1899, and the successive 
numbers following with intervals of two months 





During the past six years New York and Boston publishers have sold over 70,000 
text-books on birds, and among the students of bird-life has arisen a wide- 
spread demand for a journal relating to this subject. 

BIRD-LORE will aim to supply this demand. It will be a beautiful illustrated 
octavo (size of type bed 714 x'4% inches), with a cover design in colors, 
and all matter, including advertisements, printed on super-fine coated paper. 

FRANK M. CHAPMAN, the editor, is assistant Curator of Ornithology in the 
American Museum of Natural History ; Associate Editor of THE AUK, the 
Official Organ of the American Ornithologists’ Union ; and author of two suc- 
cessful popular works on birds. In editing BIRD-LORE, Mr. Chapman has 
secured the co-operation of practically every prominent writer on 
birds in nature in this country, and among the contributors to the first volume 
will be Joun BurrouGHs, Henry vaN Dyke, Braprorp TorrREY, OLIVE 
THORNE MILLER, MABEL OsGoopD WRIGHT, FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, and 
other well-known authors, whose assistance is an assurance that the magazine 
will be of the highest possible character- 

BIRD-LORE will be the official organ of the Audubon Societies for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, which have a membership of 16,000, and a special depart- 
ment under the charge of Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, the well-known author 
of nature books, will be devoted to Audubon work. There will also be a de- 
partment for small children, and the growing interest in bird studies in the 
schools will be catered to by articles designed to assist teachers and students. 

The feature of the magazine will be the publication of large numbers of illustra- 
tions of birds, their nests and eggs photographed from nature. It 
is only recently that bird students have learned the value of the camera in 
portraying birds and their homes, but already some remarkable results have 
been secured. The best will be published in BIRD-LORE, which will 
therefore be of especial value to photographers. 





Annual Subscription, $1.00. Single Copies, 20 cents 





The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The 


Journal of Education 





BOSTON. 


Character and Volume 


+oeseeee 


advertising rates considered 
is the best advertising 
medium offered to publishers 
in the United States. 


WEEKLY 
reaches a very influential class of 
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book buyers. 


New England Publishing Company 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONITHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN AND J. E, CREIGHTON 
OF THE SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


JAMES SETH. 


©F THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 





Yol. Vill. No. 2 (March, 1899) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 
i. Kant’s Theory of the A Priori Forms of Sense. II. President 
J. G. ScHuRMAN. 
ii. The Significance of Butler’s View of Human Nature. Dr. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 
iii. The Alleged Proof of Parallelism from the Conservation of 
Energy. Professor LEon M. SoLomons. 


II. Discussion: 
Professor James on Philosophical [Methsd. Professor Dickinson 
S. MILLER. 
Ill. Reviews of Books: 
Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion: by Professor C. C. Everett.— 
Ernest Navitle, Le libre arbitre: by Dr. G. A. Cogswell.— Robert 
Latta, Leibniz: the Monadology and other Philosophical Writings : 
by Professor G. M. Duncan.—Z’ Abdé C Piat, La personne humaine: 
Brother Chrysostom. 
IV. Summaries of Articles: 
Logical and [etaphysical—Psychological—Ethical—historical, 


V. Notices of New Books, 
VI. Notes: Rare Kant Books: by Walter B. Waterman.—Miscellaneous. 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Address for business communications, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
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pret 





WIS SECC 





Late School Law Decisions. 
New Rules adopted by Boards. 
All new School Legislation. 
How to build School Houses. 
Heating and Ventilating. 
School House Hygiene. 
Salaries Paid Teachers, 

Rate of School Taxes. 
Appointment of Teachers. 
Dismissal of Teachers. 

Text Book Adoptions. 

School Board Conventions. 
Purchases of Supplies. 

Notes on School Furniture. 
Free Text-Book Problems. P 
Popular School Boo! s. Price: 
Leading School Supply Houses. $1.00 
Portraits of Leading School Men. Per Year. 
Important Board Transactions. 

Editorials on School Topics. 

Directory Educational Publishers, = 
Directory of Leading Text- Books. bey saeyten 

Directory School Supply Dealers. WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PUBLISHER 


School Board Doings Everywhere. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. MILWAUKEE. 


Tha fhost Popular 
Educational Journal 
in the United States. 





SCHOOL —o- 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen 
ter in the World. 

The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal! 
of general circulation among the 75,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 pupils. 
SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards of Education, 
Public Libraries and School Superintendents throughout the 
country. 


SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 


H. S. FULLER, Editor. Subscription Price, $2.00 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SCHOOL NEWS G0., ‘one sett se, NEW YORK CITY. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. THE BOOK LOVER. 








Wiliams igeainameime depen | en ee eee Sl 
e agea : 
experience. For catalogue address terly, $1.00 a Sample 25 2 
DR. M, E. WADSWORTH, President, 1203 B Market Street, 
Houghton, Michigan. San Francisco, Cal. 
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otte Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 

The Biblical World with special numbers in June and December. A popular 

monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical study. The best magazine 
published for the busy minister, the Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking layman. 

$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents, 

° Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 

The School Review August; averages about 80 pages. This publication Q distinc- 

tively the national representative of high-school and academic work. Special number in June. 


50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 

° Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, iflustrated; at 

The Botanical Gazette least 80 pages. Devoted to the science of botany in all 
its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 
items. Contributions from leading botanists. $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 


Edited by ‘T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 
The Journal of Geology 120 pages. Devoted to the interests da eology and the 
allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. yt om to young 
geologists, advanced students and teachers, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents, 


e An International Review of Spectroscopy and 
The Astrophysical Journal Astronomical Physics. Edited oy Geeage Vets 


and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and September; illustrated; about 80 pages. 
Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy and astrophysics. 
$4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy (03 ty J; Fasrence Tassie len 


tion promotes the scientific treatment of problems in practical economics and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative interest. $3.00a year; single copies, 75 cents. 


The American Journal of Theology G22 57 the Divinity Facytty of tie 


journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern investiga- 
tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fields 
and particular schools. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 
. . Edited by Albion W. Small. Bi- 
whe American Journal of Sociology conthty. This journal is the result 
of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers, issue by issue, 
the latest developments in sociological thought and in social endeavor. ? 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 85 cents. 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. This journal is a con- 
tinuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came into wide notice among scholars 
and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. __ 
$3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents, 
° ° Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and 
The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 
terly Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 
2 University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 
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American Journal of Archaeology 


The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


Bi-Monthy. Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Numbers, $1.00. 





EDITORIAL STAFF. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, HArvarD UNIVERSITY. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 
JAMES R. WHEELER (for the School at Athens), CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY, 
ALLAN MARQUAND (for the School in Rome), PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE (President of the Archaeological Institute), HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
THOMAS D. SEYMOUR (Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School of Athens) 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
WM. GARDNER HALE (Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School in Rome), Unt- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


NOTE.—Communications for the Editorial Board should be addressed to the Editor-in-Chief, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, or to any member of the Board. 





With the past year, the Archaeological Institute of America began the uni- 
form and regular publication of its Papers, Reports and other documents. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of American, Christian, 
Classical, and Oriental Archaeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


II. Proceedings of the Institute, and of other Archaeological Societies; Sum- 
maries of Archaeological News; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, 

and of other Committees of the Institute. 
Reprints of important papers are on sale by THE MacmILLaAN Company, who 
publish the Journal in America and Europe and also receive all subscriptions for it. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The Magazine 


Education 


Records the carefully prepared 
utterances of many of the ablest 
educators. 

It is the oldest of the high-class educa- 
tional monthly magazines. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recog- 
nizes the fact that teaching is a great 
profession and not a mere “ makeshift” 
to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education 
in their lists for the benefit of teachers 
and of others who would keep abreast of 
the best educational thought. Universally 
commended by highest educational author- 
ities. $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. 


KASSON & PALMER, Fublishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Ofio 
Lducational Monthly 


IS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND STRONGEST 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


T is the organ ef the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the State Association of School Exami- 
ners and Township Superintendents, and the 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle which enrolls 
over 6000 members, Its circulation and stand- 
ing are such as to make it an excellent advertis- 
iang medium for book firms, school supply houses, 
and all persons who wish to reach the leading 
teachers. 


For information regarding subscription and 
advertising rates, address 


O. T. Corson, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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«The Journal of Pedagogy occupies a dignified and 
exalted position in educational journalism in this country. 
One may be sure to find educational matters discussed in 
this journal in a broad, scholarly fashion, and at the same 
time in a cultured, pleasing style, characteristics which 
as ae writing, too frequently lacks.””—Professor M. 

. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin. 


THE 


JOURNAL of PEDAGOGY 


FoR JANUARY 


contains the following important contributions: 
The Elementary character of Secondary Educa- 
tion, F. E. Spalding, Ph.D.; A Comparative 
Study of Colleges, Pres. D. B. Purinton; Re- 
port of the Committee on Educational Progress, 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Frank A. 
Hill, Lit.D., Chairman; Individual Child Study, 
Will S. Monroe, A.M.; The Hygiene of Ele- 
mentary Education, G. M. Fitz, Ph.D.; The 
Course in English in the Secondary School, Eva 
M. Tappan, Ph.D.; Science and the New Edu- 
cation, C. M. Hargitt, Ph.D. 

The usual amount of space is given to editor- 
ials and book-reviews. 


Journal of Pedagogy, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Copies of the JourNAL oF PgpaGocy may be had of 
Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New York. 

















SMALL JUST OUT 
ACCUMULATORS fp 


‘ 
By PERCIVAL MARSHALL 


Postpaid on receipt of 





SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, ?? CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





State Directories of 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


The collection of material from authentic sources was begun after the schools opened in Sep- 
tember, for the annual series of Vaile’s School Principals’ and Superintendents’ Directories for 1898- 
99. They are right up to date for the current year, and include the lists for the following 24 states, 
bound in paper covered pamphlets : 





Illinois Oregon Minnesota 

Iowa Idaho One Book North Dakota >One Book. 
Indiana Washington ‘ South Dakota 
California Montana Delaware 

Colorado »One Book. Missouri Maryland >One Book. 
Wyoming Nebraska , New Jersey 

Kansas New York Pennsylvania 
Michigan Ohio Wisconsin 


These Directories give the name and present P. O. addresses of about 20,000 of the foremost 
school people in the country. The lists include the principal teacher in every graded school in each 
of the States named, from the two-room village school to the largest ward and city schools. Price 
$1 each, or $15 for the full set of 15 books. 





Address E. 0. VAILE, Publisher, Intelligence and The Week’s Current, 


OAK PARK, ILL. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Official Paper of the State Teachers’ Association, 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Published Monthly at Madison, Wisconsin. 
A vigorous organ of western educational thought and progress. 
Send for sample copies to 


208 East Main Street, MADISON, WIS. 


Terms, $1.00 per Annum. 


FOR REVIEW CLASSES. 


There is nothing like our “ BRIEF” Books for Reviews 
Try Them 
MICHIGAN HISTORY (COX) - - - - - 25 cts. each; $2.40 per doz, 
MICHIGAN GOVERNMENT (PATTENGILL) - - “ “s “ “ 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT (HEWITT) ~ ss ‘“s “6 és 
PEDAGOGY (PUTNAM) i * «Sf ee «“ «“ 
SCHOOL LAW (HAMMOND) + - - - ~ és ee es és 
ORTHOGRAPHY (PATTENGILL) - - - - a « “ es 
ALGEBRA, ist part (SMITH) - - - - - 15 cts. each; $1.50 per doz. 
ALGEBRA, 2d part (SMITH) - - - - - - “ «& “ «“ 
[Two parts, 25 cents] 


Address H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 
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THE 


NEW YORK 
Teachers’ Magazine 


BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
Devoted to the Professional Advancement of 
the Teacher. 

BRIGHT, PROGRESSIVE, UP-To-DATE articles 

on every phase of live educational topics, 
In each number of the MAGAZINE will ap- 
pear an article on ‘‘ Reminiscences of My 


School Days,” by a prominent United States 
Senator, Congressman, or Statesman, 


Judge WitiiAM L. STARK, Congressman 
from Nebraska, will write for the April number. 


These contributions by the foremost men of 
our land make a valuable series of very interest- 
ing and instructive articles, and give an insight 
into the methods followed years ago in rural 
districts when the schoolmaster boarded ’round. 


Monthly, $1.00 Per Year. 


Agents wanted in every school and at every 
Teachers’ Institute. Liberal terms. 


TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO, 
142 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 





School and Home Education 


is the title by which the Public School Fournal is 
now known. It is a national Journal for thinking Teach- 
ers, Principals and Superintendents. It has a depatrment 
devoted to the work of educational societies and clubs, in 
charge of an experienced club worker. 


GEORGE P. BROWN, EDITOR. 
$1.00 a Year. 10c.a Number, Send for Sample Free. 


A new and enlarged edition of 


The Special Method in Science 
BY 


Dr. Charles A, McMurry, and Mrs, Lida 
Brown McMurry, 


roviding a full course for the first four grades. The il- 
lustrative lessons filling about one-half the volume are the 
most helpful suggestions to teachers of this subject that 
have ever been published. 267 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. 


The Story of Lincoln 


is the latest addition to our list of material for teaching 
literature, history and science in the grades. For inter- 
mediate ag 35 cents in cloth, 30 cents in boards. 

Send for full descriptive catalogue of the McM: 
Series of books on Method, including the Method of the 
Recitation, the most successful recent teacher’s book. 

Send for catalogue of books for children, for supple- 
mentary reading, and other books for teachers. 


Ask for Information Regarding our Teachers’ Bureau. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO NEGLECT 


the carefully prepared utterances of the leading 
educators who write for 


EDUCATION 


The Oldest High-Class Educational 
Magazine in the United States. 





‘*The professional literature given in this 
magazine is strong and helpful.””—Szpt. O. C. 
Seelye, Racine, Wis. 


‘*T have a profound respect for the work that 
you are doing for education by the publication 
of your magazine.’’—Z. 7. Goodwin, Newton, 

ass. 


‘‘The Magezine is first-class.’—W. W. 
Pendergast, Supt. Public Instruction, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

‘No other educational paper attempts to 
cover so broad a field of thought.’? — Prin. 
Herbert L. Wilbur, Naugatuck, Conn. 


The above are samples of the unsolicited tes- 
timonials that constantly come to us. Subscrip- 
tion price $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps. Try for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bloomfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM COLLEGE TO KINDERGARTEN 


Leading articles by eminent educational 
writers. Special departments of Rural 
Schools, Child ‘Study, Kindergarten, 
and School Boards.% Fully and Appro- 
priately Illustrated. . . . . . . 


New York Education 


The Department ‘‘Best to;be Found”? 
contains monthly abstracts of the best 
articles in current educational journals. 
‘‘School Men of the Hour,’’ illus- 
trated sketches of prominent educators, 
is one of its brightest features. . 


@¢ COVERS: THE: FIELD ® 


The department of ‘‘School Methods’’ 
is most complete. The State School 
News and Regents’ and State Uniform 
examinations (questions and answers), 
axeoliicial, . . 1 6 sk ss 


The Only All-Round Illustrated School 
Magazine Published. 


Price $1.00 a year. 








Single copies 10c. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 











NEW EDITIONS ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. 


“ [tis no sign of decadence in literary taste that there is active demand for the fiction of the 
ala school.”—Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 


| 
SHOES ES HHFOSOOOOS 


“Well edited, carefully printed, adequately 


; Jane Illustrated by C. F.and HH. | i7/ustraced, strongly bound and published at 
$ M. BROCK. Cloth, gilt | moderate price. Altogether this ts an edition 
$ Austen tops, $10.00 per set. | wich the real book-lover will delight to have.” 





—Art Amateur. 


“70 read Miss Austen’s novels ts a part of a polite education ; to enjoy them is the proof 
of a cultured and discriminating taste,”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 


Introduction by ANNE 


“ Her style is as strong as tt is tender, and THACKERY RIT-  geeseveseseoes 


as subtle as it ts sweet. Subduing, 
but not concealing an irony which ts the secret 


CHIE, with 40 colored } Mrs. 
illustrations and 60 pen 
drawings by Hugh Thom- } Gaskell 


+ 
- 
+ 


of the finest English humorous prose.” 


COPS He OSES Sere eeoere 


son. Grown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

“ She has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and yet which 
every girl will be the better for reading.” —George Sand, 


The last ot the Mohicans. 








By FENIMORE COOPER, 
With 26 illustrations in col- 
ors by H. M. Brock. 
Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 
cloth, $3.00 
“ Every American ought to read and own 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


Fenimore 
Cooper 











“Who rendered the unique service of inau- 
guraiing three special classes of fiction—the 
novel of the American Revolution, the Indian 
novel and the sea novel.”—From Carpenter’s 
American Prose. 


this by the first of American novelists.”—Col. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 


“A brief, plain account of Barnum and his | 


works is prepared,and completes the apparatus 
needful for the enjoyment of the comic medley 
of prose and verse so long approved of English 
readers.”—The Nation. 


or, Mirth and Marvel. By rete cere rreery 
THOMAS INGOLDS- $ Thomas 
BY, Esq. Illustrated by 3 
Arthur Rackham. Cloth, ; Ingoldsby } 
gilt top, $2.25. Liseeoresecesosoeees 





“itis a rare holiday volume, because it is a jolly production in the very fullest sense of that 


term.’—New York Tribune. 


Poetry for Children. 


PPPTO SECO SOOO CSO USS 





j LAMB. Illustrated by 
$ Charles Winifred Green, With a 
and Mary Prefatory Note by Is- 
i Lamb rael Gollancz. Narrow 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


_ By CHARLES and MARY | 


“ Dr. Gallance’s brief intreduction. . . . 
could not be bettered. The pleasant fancy and 
genial notes exactly suit the sweetness ana 
guaintness of the old-fashioned rhymes,”—The 
Tribune, New York, 


“s The daintiest book of the kind that we have ever seen.’’—Mail and Express, 


Hugh Thomson’s Fairy Books. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


“Sure to delight every little one lucky enough 
to receive it, . and Hugh Thomson's 
superb illustrations splendidly printed . ‘ 
will develop the imaginations and the sense of 
the artistic,”—The Herald, Boston. 


THE MACMILLAN 


HUGH 
Sixteen 


Illustrated by 


THOMSON. a 


full pages in colors and ; Hugh 
sixteen decorated bor- } Thomson 
ders. Sq. 8vo, paper, 3} 

50 cents. east ir 


COMPANY, New York 
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Stories from American History 


New Volumes, Illustrated, $1.50 each. 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’S new book. 





Just ready. 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 


The brilliant Tennessee landscape and the | A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers of 
old frontier fort serve as a background to this | Tennessee, 1766. By CHAS. EGBERT 
picture of indian craft and guile and pioneer | CRADDOCK. Illustrated by E. C. Prrx- 
hardships and pleasures. otto. Ln Press. 





Previousy Issued. 


Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic 


Legends current before the discovery of Amer- 


te “ Stories which, rich in fancy and incident, 


| demand an unconscious grace on the part of 
Thomas } pe Bon ey Gaaaemeee the narrator . . . who sings these legends 
Wentworth : 


straight to the hearts of young and old,’— 
Higginson vcr 97 “GET | tas elt Seti. 














De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida 
The 16th Century. 


“It has about it al: the fascination of a 


; : a: satiate By GRACE KING, author a te 
mover . . . @ vigorous and well-written | of «“ New Orleans.” II- Grace 
story of one of the most remarkable and ro- lustrated by GEORGE King 
mantic episodes of early American history.” GIBBS. valida ; 





Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast 


Stories of the 17th and 18th Centuries, | « The narratives are full of startling adven- 


iii By FRANK R. STOCK- | ture, almost superhuman endurance,and dash 
rank R. TON. Illustrated by G, : : : 

te the 
Steckion Volo wit: +. Gos and daring enough to satisfy and fascinate 


DINST. most exciting.’’—The Times, New York, 














Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 


Fs ‘“s The tales are of the kind that appeal to . 
OG Se 1812. By JAS. | patriotism and pride of country. The deeds 
james } a oe 2 | done are part of the nation’s record ; it should 
Barnes } T. See pcr ae inspire her young sons to read them,”—De- 

j : | troit Free Press. 





POHSHO Cee esos oe 


Southern Soldier Stories 


Tales of the Civil War. 
“ Tale to make a boy’s heart beat fast.”— 





Independent, | By GEORGE CARY EG- George 
“ Crisp, bright, often thrilling, . . full GLESTON. Illustrated Cary 
of Southern ginger and the roar of battle.” — by R. F, ZoGBAuM. Eggleston 

Education. | 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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NEW NOVELS 


Beulah Marie i i 
ET 
a Hugh Gwyeth Fust Ready. 
_ Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 

A stirring novel of war and adventure. The characters of the story are clear cut, well sus- 
tained and the novel itself is emphatically one of action and incident. Its atmosphere, its color, 


and phrasing, all belong to those great years in English history which witnessed the struggle be- 
tween Cromwellian and Stuart forces, 





miin 

— Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly Just Ready. 
— New and Revised Edition 

with additional material 
Hamlin 
pa ee Main Travelled Roads In April. 
iat New and Revised Edition 

with some additionat stories 
Hamlin 
eutene Prairie Folks In May. 
ae New Revised Edition 

with some new stories and poems 

Joseph Gordon 
— Jesus Delaney In April 


This strange tragi-comedy is related by a man who has made a fortune on “ ’change ” in Chi- 
cago, and who, inflamed with missionary zeal, uses his wealth to support a mission in Mexico. 
While working down there his servant is the young convert, Jesus Delaney. Delaney is a com- 
ponent of Spanish, Indian and Irish blood, and has been educated in a northern college. Art, 
emotion, love burst the bonds which have been tied around him by the cold evangelical teaching, 
and his heredity proves too powerful for his religious environment, The juxtaposition of so much 
that is noble and so much that is mean in the mission has enabled the author to make some striking 
characterizations. Incidentally a very interesting view is obtained of the relations between Catholic 
and Methodist missionaries in some parts of Mexico. The “go,” the dash of the sfory, the tragi- 
cal comedy of Jesus Deianey’s life and the complexity of his heredity, make the story one which 
it is difficult to lay down. 


R. V. Risley Men’s Tragedies In April, 
Volume of nine stories by R. V. Risley which is in press for immediate publication. As its 

name indicates the book isa set of realisms, but they are the realisms of idealists, strong, high, 

pure and desolate men—not the realisms of the gutter and the garret. 

Mrs Henry The Maternity of 

Dudeney Harriott Wicken 


A novel of marked ability and force. A realistic and remorseless study of unhappiness. 
The protagonists are three women and two men. It is a remarkable book, 


In April, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Professor Bailey’s Latest Book 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE 


A TEXxT-Book FoR SCHOOLS AND RuRAI Societies. Edited by L, H. BAILEY, with contributions 


from his colleagues in the Cornell University. 92 Illustrations, $1.25 
This is an attempt to analyze the complex subject of agriculture, and to present the underlying principles and 
factors in clear, terse English. Each chapter is in two parts; the first part, or the principles, is in numbered 
paragraphs in very large type; the second part contains informal suggestions to the teacher and pupil, with illus- 
trations. It is a skeleton of agricultural science and practice. Full references are made to available literature. 


THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIVE FRUITS | LESSONS WITH PLANTS 


By L. H. Barry, Professor of Horticulture in ee oe cg ee pon SWrERPREriNG 

= an OME OF THE COMMON ForMs OF VEGETA- 

the Cornell University. TION, by L. H. BatLey; with delineations 

485 pages. 125 Illustrations. $2.00. from nature by W. S. HoLpswortu, Agric, 
| College of Mich. 


In this entertaining volume, the origin and develop- 


ment of the fruits peculiar to North America are in- 12mo. Half leather. $1.10 wer, 
quired into, and the personality of those horticultural “Tt is an admirable book and cannot fail both to 
pioneers whose almost forgotten labors have given us | awaken interest in the subject and to serve as a helpful 
our most valuable fruits is touched upon. ‘The conclus- | and reliable guide to young students of plant life.”— 


ions reached, the information presented, and the sugzes- 
tions asto future developments, cannot but be valuable “ T unhesitatingly recommend the work to all who 
to any thoughtful fruit-grower, while the terse style of | are interested in this fascinating science.’”’—New York 
the author is at its best in his treatment of the subject. | Herald, 


Professor V. M. SPALDING, University of Michigan. 


THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Recent and Forthcoming Volumes 


CARD.—Bush Fruits. KING. —Irrigation and VOORHEES.—Fertilizers. 
Se cee tert Dratnage. ip oat On. 
raspberries, ies, ve position atural, Home-made 
berries, currants, gooseberries, By F. H. Kine, University of and Manufactured Fertilizers; 
and other shrub-like fruits. By Wisconsin. Author of “The — fallbess Crees ph dy 
> WC > : eae : ‘ i ‘ondi- 
coe. W. Cham, rarsaeet of Soil,” etc. Jn preparation. tions, by Evwarp B. Vooruzss, 
Horticulture in the Rhode Island Director N. J. Agric. Exper 
. ’ . ~~ : N. J. Agric. Exper. 
College of Agriculture and Me- T here is no practicable book, ac- gStations, and” Prof. in Rutgers 
chanic Arts, and Horticulturist to — t po perenne emgae on the College. 

} 7 "1 Ste + fi principies of irrigation roressor ¥ ~ 4 : 

Pa gpa y NER em King has travelied inthe Old World — Som oe 
rotessor Of Scrucuture in the and in our own arid regions to study It explains the latest results of ex- 

University of Nebraska. Edited these questions, and the book will be periments to determine what ferti- 

by L. H. Bairay. a compact illustrated handbook of _ lizers are best for given soils and 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. $1.50. these interesting subjects. given crops. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 
By Doucias HouGHTon CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Calif. Cloth. r12m0. $1.25 


This book is intended to present in brief form, and in as untechnical a way as possible, a sketch of the devel- 
opment of the vegetable kingdom, based upon the most reiiable investigations of recent years. Tne work was not 
prepared, primarily, for botanical students, but rather as a summary of the more important facts bearing upon the 
evolution of plant forms, for the use of students, professional or otherwise, interested in the general problems of 
evolution. 

Chapters on the geological history of plants, the factors affecting their geographical distribution and he 
relation of plants to animals, are also included. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany 


By Sipney H. Vrvzs, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.; Fellow of Magdalen College and Sherardian Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Oxford. With 397 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.25 met, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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A CHILD’S BOOK FOR SPRINGTIME. 


Four=-Footed Americans 
AND THEIR KIN 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 





With seventy-two original illustrations by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, Price, $1.50 net 


-Through the instrument of literature and the revival of the outing spirit, the names of birds sre 
becoming household words now, aud home and people will be better for it. Did not Thorean 
quote from the Harivansa ‘‘An abode without birds is like meat without seasoning.’’ 

There is, however, another group of animals of which North America can boast a unique pos- 
session, less familiar, than the bilds, but quite as interesting and more nearly related to man by ties 
of blood, the quadrupeds or mammals, as they are variously called. While there are sporting 
books in number that tell of the hunting and killing of North American game beasts, there has been 
until now no one volume where an inquisitive child may see adequately pictured by pen and brush 
the life histories of our most notable mammals. To supply this need, a book now in press, Four- 
Footed Americans, written by Mabel Osgood Wright, edited by Frank M. Chapman and illustrated 
with seventy-two drawings by Ernest Seton Thompson, has been produced. 

In some thirty chapters, bound together by an interesting and odd story, is given the life his- 
tories of seventy-five or more, of not only the four-footed mammais, but wing-handed batkin, as well 
as their footless whale relations of American waters. The whole being supplemented by a ‘‘ mam- 
mal tree’’ and a thoroughly scientific ladder for climbing the same, replete with the most recent 
nomenclature. 

The scene of the book shifts from farm to woods and back to an old room, fitted as a sort of 
winter camp—Camp Saturday—where vivid stories of the beasts that cannot be seen near home are 
told by the campfire. The sailor who has hunted the seal, the woodsman, mining engineer and 
wandering scientist each taking his turn—the titles of the chapters giving the idea of various treat- 
ments. 

The name of the artist should be a sufficient guarantee of the perfection of the animal pictures, 
but it is safe to add that nowhere outside of this volume can be found such a group of original and 
lifelike portraits of the chief of our American mammals, 


BIRDCRAFT. 





A Field Book of Two Hundred ‘‘The book is attractive, interesting, help- 
Song, Game, and Water Birds, iN Gan J ecoa lover ar ee 
By Mase OscooD WRIGHT, —Science. 
Author of ** The Friendship of Nature, etc. 
Cloth. Small Quarto. With Eighty Full-Page Plates 


Price, $2.50. by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

‘‘ This is the third edition of Birdcraft, and its excellencies have already won the commends- 

tion of all naturalists. . . . Such fineness of truth, such accuracy of drawing, could only be 

the work of genius—not genius which is simply the capacity for hard work, but genius which is 

innate, heaven-commissioned, ‘ inbreathed by the life breather,’ by the maker and teacher of man 
and nature alike.’’—Jnter- Ocean. 


For the Younger Bird-Lovers. 


CITIZEN BIRD. 
Scenes from Bird Life in “One of the most charming as well 
Plain English for Beginners. a parton 2 
By MaBEL OsGoop WRIGHT, Author of ‘Tommy Anne,” ete., : 
and Dr. ELLtiotT Cougs, Author of Birds of North America.” 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. With over One Hundred Illustrations 
$x.50 net. by Louis Agassiz Fuerte. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fitth Avenue, New York City. 
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e Cloth 8yo, 
| : [LD — $3.50 ver, 
By A. H. EVANS, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge 


Beinc VotumMeE IX oF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY 


EDITED BY AND 
Ss. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge 


Superintendent of the University Museum of Zoology Univ. Lecturer onthe Morphology of Invertebrates 


A short description of the majority of the forms in many of the Families, and of the most 
typical or important of the innumerable species included in the large Passerine Order. Prefixed 
to each group is a brief summary of the Structure and Habits; a few further particulars of the 
same nature being subsequently added where necessary, with a statement of the main Fossil forms 
as yet recorded. 


With about 150 Illustrations, Charts, Index, Etc., and an Out- 
line Showing the Scheme of Classification adopted 


‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds,’’—E.wuotr Couss. 


A Dictionary of Birds 


By ALFRED NEWTON 


Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University of Cambridge 
Assisted by HANS F. GADOW, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


RICHARD LYDEKKER CHARLES S. ROY 
Author —_— rR Nae: ton ei gum Professor in the University of Cambridge 


ROBERT W. SCHUFELDT 
Late U.S. Army. Author of « The Mythology of the Raven,” ete. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo, PRICE $10 net 


“It is far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . - the best ‘all-round’ 
book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all readers; the one which 
conveys the most information per thousand ems; the one which is freest from misstatements of any 
sort; the one which is most cautious and conservative in expression of opinions where opinions 
may reasonably differ; the one which is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in ren- 
dering adverse decisions. . . . ”—Froman extended review in Zhe Auk, 

“The most valuable and most interesting contribution ever made to the subject of which it 
treats.” —Science. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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The competion of ‘‘an exceptionally valuable book.’’—Tue HERALD, New York. 


The History of Mankind 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL 


From the Second German Edition, revised. 


TRANSLATED BY INTRODUCTION BY 
A. J. BUTLER, M.A. E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L 


With Colored Plates, Maps and Illustrations. 


Complete in Three Volumes, $12.00. 


CONTENTS. 
Volume |. BookI. Principles of Ethnography. 
Book II. The American-Pacific Group of Races. 
Races of Oceania—Australia—and Malay Islands. 
Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
Volume Il. Book II. The American-Pacific Group ( Continued.) 


The Cultured Races of America—Ancient Civilized Races 
of America—Arctic Races 


Book III. The Light Stocks of South and Central Africa. 
Book IV. The Negro Races. 
The South and East Africans. 
Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
Volume Ill, Book IV. The Negro Races (Continued.) 
Africans of the Interior—West Africans, 
Book V. The Cultured Races of the Old World. 
Africans—Asiatics—Europeans. 
Fust Ready, Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
‘¢ This work is one which will be hailed with pleasure by all interested in the 


diffusion of knowledge regarding man, and it may be recommended as much the 
best in the domain of which it treats now accessible in English.’’—Scéence. 


‘¢ Really the only comprehensive manual of universal ethnography.’’—FRED- 
ERICK STARR, in Zhe American Journal of Sociology. 





ThE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York City 
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Hither New Scientific Bo 


JUST READY 













The Arithmetic of Chemistry 
Being a simple Treatment of the subject of Chemical Calculations. By 
Joun Wappbe tt, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D, (Heidelberg), D.Sc. (Edin.) 


Cloth. x2mo, go Cents, net. 





An Introductory Course of Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis, with Explanatory Notes and Stoichio- 
metrical Problems 


By Henry P. Tarsort, Ph.D., Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 


Svo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 






General Physiology 


An OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE OF Lire. By Prof. MAx VeERworn ,M.D., 
University of Jena. Translated from the Second German Edition and 
Edited by Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D., Columbia University. With 285 
illustrations. 






Cloth. Svo. $4.00, net. 
The Pawn of Reason 


Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By JAmEs WEIR, JR 


author of ‘The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and Sexual 
Desire.” 






Cloth. xr2mo, $1.25. 
A carefully written treatise on the evolution of mind. The beginnings 
of mind as they are to be noted in the lowest of organisms are clearly 
demonstrated, and consciousness is traced to its physical or igin, the senses. 
The book is wholly original, its conclusions and deductions being 
founded on original experimentation and observation; the data con- 
tained therein will be found to be new, fresh and interesting. 




















Handbook of Metaliurgy 


A Translation of Dr. Cart ScunaBet’s Handbook of Metallurgy. Ed- 
ited by Henry Louis, Professor of Mining in the Durham College of 
Science. 

Volume I1.—Copper—Lead—Silver—Gold. 

Volume I1.—Zinc— Cadmium — Mercury— Bismuth—Tin—Anti- 
meny—Arsenic—Nickel—Cobalt—Piatinum—Aluminium. 





Two Volumes. Illustrated. Medium Svo. $10 net. 





The Maemillan Company, New York. 
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The Spirit of Organic Chemistry 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CURRENT LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 


y ARTHUR LACHMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oregon, With an In- 
wroduction by Pau. C. Freer, PH.D., Professor of General Chemistry in the University of 
Michigan. Cloth, Crown 8vo. ust Ready. $1.50 net. 
‘¢ The Spirit of Organic Chemistry’? is a supplement to the standard text-book of the subject ; 

consists of selected chapters, historically and critically presented. With the chief object ix view 

enabling its readers to foliow the development of organic chemistry in the current journals, it an- 

268 the chief propositions of the science into their logical component problems ; interpreting the 

general in terms of the specific facts. The method employed is the historical; in each case, the 

vrigin, growth, and gradual evolution of the problem are discussed in detail. The topics chesen for 

presentation have been selected mainly because of their adaptability to the above manner of treat- 

ment, but they will be found to include nearly all the fundamental problems and conceptions of this 

branch of chemistry. Stereochemical doctrines, in particular, have been incorporated to an extent 

commensurate with their importance. No great familiarity with the subject is presupposed, the 
ore difficult points being explained in full detail. 


& 
Experimental [lorphology 
“SARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, PH_D., Insiructor in Zodlogy in Harvard University. 
Part I. EFFECTS OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS ON PROTOPLASM. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.60 net. 


‘* The material which is discussed has been well digested and is well arranged . . . and 
the style is on the whole clear and concise. The book is a readable one and the descriptions and 
criticisms of methods employed in experimentation, and the bibliographical lists at the conclusion 
of each chapter, contribute materially to the value the book possesses for both the morphologist 
snd physiologist.—J. P. McMurRRICH in Science. 


Part II. Errecrt oF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS UPON GROWTH 
Cloth, Svo, $2.00 net. 


The widesprerd interest in the study of the conditions of development and its experimental 
control makes i: certain that this book will be welcomed by a large number of students of zodlogy, 
physiology, botany and agricu!ture. The general arrangement of the book is the same as that of Part 

‘irst. Growth is treated apart from differentiation, as one of the factors of development; and the 
eifect of each agent buth upon the rate of growth and its direction is discussed. The part played 
by the different chemical elements in the ev owing as opposed to the adult organism is considered in 
the first chapter, where especial reference is made to the questions of the assimilation of free nitrogen 
end the stimulation of growth by lecithin and poisons. The important rdle of water in growth is in- 
sisted upon. The marked effect of dense solutions is demonstrated by the aid of new experiments. 
The hastening effects of electricity upon plant growth and the laws of the effect of light rays of dif- 
ferent wave length and those of temperature are inquired into. The dwarfing effects of small ves- 
sels on the size of animals reared in them is also considered. Finally the growth movements of 
plants in response to chemicals, moisture, contact, gravity, electricity, light and heat are fully dis- 
cussed. The tendency of the whole book, which contains consideravle original material, is away 
from the mechanical explanation of vital processes. Such processes are to be explained only 
by the action of causes more complex and remote than most physiologists have hitherto conceived 
them tobe. There are 66 illustrations in this part and an index to the first and second parts. 
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An Expert Report on the Philippines by the recently ap- 
pointed Commissioner, Professor Dean C. Worcester. 


“* Every page is hot with interest and full of plums.’ —THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AND THEIR PEOPLE 


A Record of Personal Observation and Experience with 
A Short Summary of the History of the Archipelago 


BY 


DEAN C. WORCESTER 
Assistant Professor of Zoblogy, University of Michigan. 


Fully illustrated from photographs taken by Dr. F. S. Bourns in visits to all the chief islands, 
Cloth S8vo. $4.00 


University of Michigan, who has just been appointed a member of the special 

Commission to visit the Philippine Islands, is the author of the recently published 
and very widely read book Zhe Philippine Islands and their People. This is the most exhaustive 
work that has appeared on the situation in the islands, and is therefore naturally having a very wide 
reading. The Macmillan Company who publish this book have just brought out the fourth large 
edition which has been called for since October. Indeed, it is doubtful if the Professor’s knowledge 
of the Philippines and their affairs and habits would have been so signally recognized by President 
McKinley had the latter not read the Professor’s book. The record of his three years’ wanderings 
and observations on the islands, led to a flattering personal invitation to Washington, from the 
President, and the subsequent appointment of the Professor as Commissioner. 

“ We strongly recommend this volume; first, because of the great variety and diversity of its 
information, which is well and discriminatingly presented; and, second, on account of the inherent 
nterest of the whole volume, which is as absorbing, though of course in a different way, as a good 
adventure story.” 7he Herald, Boston. 

« By far the most detailed and accurate volume on the Philippines that has ever come to our 
notice . . . perilous and exacting work well done. The book is an exciting chronicle of events, 
varied and entertaining as a story with numerous, excellent and unique pictures."— Zhe Transcript. 

“It comes from a trained observer, who speaks not for himself alone, but for the two expedi- 
tions to which he belonged, and a third to whose traditions he succeeded. . . . As a mirror of 
the islands and their people, nothing could be better, more lifelike, or crowded with more of the 
human interest of real life."— The Independent. 


| is perhaps not generally known that Professor Dean C. Worcester, of the 


“The only authoritative recently written first-hand account of actual conditions.” 
— The Outlook. 
“Packed full of information as to soil and climate, which islands are healthy, what diseases 


prevail, natural products, wages, prices, and all the ripe knowledge which comes from long 
acquaintance.” 
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The Story of France 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 
Cloth. 8vo. Gilt tops 


VOLUME I. $2.50 VOLUME II. /n Press 





“The Story of France is the fruit of great research, and is a conscientious 
and thoroughly readable presentation of a great theme . . . He has given 
us a highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating themes of 
history.” —Literature. 

“ The utmost simplicity of statement seems to be ever his aim . . . with 
never-failing interest, with sustained power, with not a hint of fatigue, and 
with abundant sympathy and appreciation.” — Zimes, New York. 


“ A powerful and convincing piece of writing.”—7he Evening Telegraph, 
Philadelphia. 


“ Without a dull or tedious passage from preface to final flyleaf.’— Zhe 
Courier Fournal, Louisville. 

‘‘ He is serious, he is accurate ; he has a fine discrimination.” —Glode- 
Democrat, St. Louis. 

‘‘ Warm with the vitality of a most modern life.” — Zhe Sun, Baltimore. 

“ Admirably balanced story of the growth and development of France.” 
—AInter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ He presents a social study of great strength.” —Fudlie Opinion. 

“ There is not a dull page in the whole 700.”—FPlain Dealer, Cleveland. 

“In the most brilliant manner Mr. Watson discusses each of the suc- 
cessive phases of development which France presents.”’— The Constitution, 
Atlanta. 

“ All who read this history will follow the narrative with unaccustomed 


interest and finish it with a remarkably vivid impression of the course of the 
events.” —7he Outlook. 


“The narrative is vivid, dramatic, coherent, interesting . . . produces 
an impression of strength and mastery.” —Fvening Post, Chicago. 
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THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of IsrazL GotLancz, M.A., University Lec- 


turer in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 50 cents each. Full 
limp leather, gilt top, 75 cents each. 


The sets in this admirable series are now put up m neat boxes. 


AMONG RECENT ISSUES ARE: 


North’s Plutarch, Vols. I., I. 

Browning’s Men and Women. Edited by Buxton Forman. 

Aurora Leigh. By Mrs. E. B. Browninc. Edited by Buxton Forman, 
Lives of John Donne, Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, 


By Izaak Wa.ton. In two volumes. 


The Song of Hiawatha, By H. W. LoncreELLow. 
Selden’s Table Talk. Facsimile of first edition. 
Marcus Aurelius. His Meditations. The Facsimile of the first translation by 


Paradise Regained ; Sam pson Agonistes, and other;Poems by JouN MILTon- 

By Sir THos. More. 

Timber, or Discoveries. By BEN Jonson. 

The High History of the Holy Grail. ‘Translated for the first time from the 
French by Dr. SEsasTIAN Evans. With Appendix. In Two Vols. 


The Little Flowers of S. Francis. Newly translated from the Italian by Profes- 
sor T. W. Arnold. 


Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy*Life, With Notes by Roser F. 
Horton, M.A. 


Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, etc., by the General 
Editor. 


Florio’s Montaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the sixth 
voiume) Appendix by A. Rayney WALLER. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNOLD GLOVER. 


Utopia. 


Mar. 
April 
May 


June 
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CASAUBON, 


De Quincey. Edited by WALTER JE RROLD. 

Sentimental Journey. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Tristram Shandy. Two Vols. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Epictetus. Mrs. CART«R’s Translation. Two Vols. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Carlyle’s Past and Present. Edited by G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
Shelley’s Shorter Poems. Edited by BuxTon Forman. 
Apuleius, The Golden Ass. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets. Edited by Pror. G. C. Moorz SMITH. 
Walton’s Angler. 

Spenser’s Minor Poems. 

North’s Plutarch, Vols. Hl.-X. 


NotTe.— When ordering be sure to state which binding is desired, cloth or leather. > 


LIST OF FUTURE VOLUYES IN THE SERIES: 





1 § 


Beats! 














THe 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS 


ARE REPRINTS OF RARE OLD PLAYS, DEAR TO 
THE HEART OF EVERY SCHOLARLY READER. 


Volumes similar in size and style to the Temple Shakespeare. The binding 
is of two styles, olive cloth, price 45 cents; olive paste-grain roan, a flexible bind- 
ing, very like full leather, price 65 cents per volume. 





LIST OF FIRST VOLUMES. 
ELIZABETHAN SECTION 


WEBSTER’S Duchess of Maifi. Edited by 
Professor C. VAUGHAN, University College, 
Cardiff. 

MARLOWE’S Edward II. Edited by A. 
Witson VERITY, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

JONSON’S Every Man in His Humour. 
Edited by Professor W. MACNEILE Dixon, 
Litt. D. 

Arden of Faversham (Pseudo-Shakespear, 
ean). Edited by the Rev. RoNALD Bayne, 
M.A., Oxford. 

FLETCHER’S Faithful Shepherdess. Edited 
by Professor H. J. C. GRIERSON, University of 
Aberdeen. 

SHAKESPEARE and Fletcher’s The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Edited by Professor C. H. 
HeErForRD, Litt.D., University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 

EDWARD III, (Pseudo-Shakespearean). 
Edited by Professor G. C. Moorg-SMITH, 
Sheffield. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton. EditeT by 
Prof. H. WALKER, S. David’s College, Lam- 
peter. 

HEYWOOD’S Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness. Edited by Professor A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D. 

MARLOWE’S Doctor Faustus. Edited by 
IsRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. University Lecturer in English. 

GREENE’S Tragical Reign of Selimus. 
Edited by Dr. GROsART. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S Philaster. 
Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. 

FLETCHER’S Knight of the Burning Pes- 
tle. Edited by Professor F. W. MooRMAN. 


| KYD’S Spanish Tragedy. Edited by Profes 


sor J. ScHicK, Munich University. 
FARQUHAR’S The Beaux-Stratagem. A 
Comedy written by GEORGE FARQUHAR. 
Edited by H. MACAULAY Fitz GIBBON. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
GREENE’S George A-Green 
BEN JONSON’S Alchemist 
The Return from Parnassus 


MASSINGER’S New Way to Pay Old 
Debts 


PEELE’S Old Wives Tale 
DAY’S Parliament of Bees 
WEBSTER’S White Devil 
OTWAY’S Venice Preserved 
ROWLEY’S All Lost by Lust 
FORD’S Broken Heart 
SHIRLEY’S Cardinal 


MODERN SECTION 
FIRST VOLUMES. 
SHERIDAN’S The School for Scandal. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
SHERIDAN’S The Rivals. Edited by G. 
A. AITKEN. 
SHERIDAN’S The Critic. Edited by G. A. 
AITKEN. 
SHELLEY’S Prometheus Unbound. Edited 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
STEELE’S Funeral 
GAY’S Beggar’s Opera 
HOMBP’S Douglass 
GOLDSMITH’S She Stoops to Conquer 
GOLDSMITH’S Good Natured Man 


| BYRON’S Manfred 
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Friendly Visiting Among the Poor 


A Handbook for Charity Workers 
By MARY E. RICHMOND 


General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


‘One of the most useful books we have lately met with.’— Zhe Outlook. 


The Development of Thrift 


By MARY WILCOX BROWN 


General Secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


‘¢ Those who are interested in philanthropic enterprises—social settlements, 
charitable societies, etc.,—will find many helpful suggestions and hints in this well 
digested and practical little book, a mine of good sense and logic.”’ 


—Detroit Free Press. 
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The Publication of A History of Greec3 


Mi y |. rs) d y For High Schools and Academies 


By GrorGE WILLIS BoTsrorD, Ph.D., 


and Harvard University, author of ‘‘ De- 


velopment of the Athenian Constitu- 


Al lan Darke — 8vo, $1.10 net. 


“It is a miracle in these days of machines, 
It contains feeling and ideas as well as facts. 
To other writers Greece has always seemed to 
CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON be a foreign country; but you have made it 
yours and ours. It is superb.”.—W. Dawson 
Johnson, instructor in History and English, 
High School, Fail River, Mass. 


BY 


is postponed until 
the Fall 
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Second Edition Just Ready | Just Ready Price, $1.25 


Would you keep abreast of the newer | A Companion Volume to 
thinking ? Add to your library | 


THE DIVINE DRAMA, anaes 
The Manifestation cf God in the Universe, THE GOSPEL FOR 


By GRANVILLE ROSS PIKE. A WORLD OF SIN 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. BY THE REV. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Church In New York. 


cori ENTS. | Professor (elect) of ee Princeton 


CONGREGATIONALIST FROM THE PREFACE 
“It seems to mea very valuable book This book is not meant to present a theory of 
It isa translation of Casttieeiy narrating in gl | the Atonement. 
= ae of the First Congregational Church, On the contrary, it is meant to teach that 
Columbus, Ohio. there is no theory broad or deep enough to em- 
brace or explain the fact. 
ey a i ot ala ita ite A sinful world cannot pussibly know all that 
portant questions of this age” Joun H. Vincent, | is needed to reconcile it with a holy God. Sin 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. | itself, in its root and in its relations, contains a 
mystery. So does love. 
UNITARIAN But the Atonement is the work of God’s love 
“A striking book, most characteristic of this | jn its bearing upon man’s sin. Therefore it 
present time. . . . The — ig ete | must include more than we can explain. . . . 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, The saving work of Jesus Christ for man as a 
New York. sinner,—that is what the Atonement means to 
UNITARIAN us. And I think it surpasses all theories of it, 
“A very noble book. This is the first and last | just as life is more than biology. 
impression.” oun W, CHADWICK, HENRY VAN DyKE. 


“THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT” 


CONGREGATIONALIST | 
“It seems to me one of the best statements | 


I have seen of the newer thinking in its spiritual, | SIXTH EDITION PRICE. $125 


theological, and sociological aspects,”” 
Lyman AsBBoTT 


Sormerly Pastor, of the Plymouth basta THE GOSPEL FOR AN 


BAPTIST 


“This book is a valuable contribution to the AGE OF DO U BT 
newer thinking of the hour regarding many of the great 
questions of destiny and duty. It is thoroughly | 
stimulatinr g in its intellectual quality, instructive BY THE REV. 


in historic reference, and inspiring in its religious 
spirit.’” R. S. MacArtuur, 


sreettledeaed "teams Church, | HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 





ew rorr. 
“A recasting of religious thought to conform to the 
ae res of nature oa COMMEN TS. 
“We should not quickly dissent from anyone who “Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures form one of the 


called it the best theological work of the | most eloquent defences of Christianity that we 
year. Tux OutLook, New York. have yet met with.”— 7he Academy, London. 

“The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we 
know in the whole range of theological writing 
at this period.” 7he New York Times. 


“A remarkable book. .: . If this is not an 
epoch-making book, it is certainly the fullest and best 
expression of an epoch.,”’ 

Tue EveninG Post, Chicago. 
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The Lesson of Popular Government 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. Two Volumes, Cloth, $4.00. 


Politically important—The results of a lifetime of study. As the 77amscript (Boston) says: 
«‘When these results are the conclusions of a cultivated mind, of an especially keen intelligence, and 
an enlightened conscience entirely devoted to the public good, they are likely to be worth careful 
study,” and goes on to describe them as “/uminous, exhaustive and instructive at every point.” 

“The work is s¢rong in grasp of the subject, ad/e in treatment, and in contents it is @ mine of 
ideas and information, . . . showing extensive learning and research.’—The Chronicle. 
Telegraph, Pittsburg. 


The Development of English Thought 


A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


By SIMON N,. PATTEN, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


‘The results of far-reaching philosophic speculations . . . full of interest and suggestion 
usually clearly, and often cleverly written, at once an evidence of and an incitement to thought.” 
— The Churchman, 
“The economic interpretation of history is @ distinctly modern idea, It has had a place in nu- 
merous recent books, but we do not recall any volume of importance where it is applied with the 
searching philosophical thoroughness of the present work. The author’s logic and his observation 
are alike sound, and his grasp of the broad aspect of English development appears in every chapter, 
The presentation of the subject is scholarly, the terminology is accurate, the definitions are clear 
and almost always satisfactory, and the impression left on a thoughtful reader’s mind is that of ad- 


miration at the scope and method of the work and interest in its intellectual offering.”— 7he Tran- 
script. ; 





The Theory of the Leisure Class 


AN Economic STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OB INSTITUTIONS. 


By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D, Instructor in Political Economy and Managing Editor of 
the Fournal of Political Economy, University of Chicago. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


The book deals with the leisure class as an institution, its history and its place as a factor in the 
culture of to-day. 


“The study is both a new and useful one.”—74e Suv, Baltimore. 

Novel contribution to modern sociological study by Thorstein Veblen. The author seeks to 
trace the leisure class as it existed in the great empires of the ancient world and the feudal mon- 
archies of Europe, passing from the idlers of those days tc the idlers of to-day. He finds that the 
leisure class has a distinct place and a certain economic value in modern life, and he bases his opin- 
ion on grounds which are iamiliar to students of present day conditions, though this application of 
them in so exact and detailed a form is novel. The student of general sociology and economics 
will be interested in the volume, as well as the student of current conditions for whom the volume 
is specially prepared. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Grand # Upright Pistios 


beg to announce that they have been officially appointed by Patents 
and-Diplomas, which are displayc 4 _ public inspection at their 
warerooms, manufacturers to 


His Majesty, NICHOLAS II., THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
His Majesty, WILLIAM I., EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
and the ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA 
His Majesty, FRANZ JOSEPH, EMPEROR 
OF AUSTRIA and KING OF HUNGARY 
Her Majesty, VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Their Royal Highnesses, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES and THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
His Majesty, OSCAR II., KING OF SWEDEN 
AND NORWAY 
His Majesty, UMBERTO L., THE KING OF ITALY 
Her Majesty, THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN 





The Steinway Pianos are universally acknowledged to be 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


they serving as models to the entire piano-making industry, the 
Steinway system having been copied and adopted by almost every 
piano-maker. They are pre-eminently the best instruments at | 
present made; exported to and sold in all art-centres of the world, 
and preferred for private and public use by the greatest. living 
artists and scientists. 


Itlustrated come. mailed ee on application 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-111 East 14th Street 
NEW YORK 





Ably Written Superbly Illustrated 








-- JUST READY 


Letters from Japan 











The bright home letters of the wife of a diplomat 
during a three years’ residence in Japan; her ex- 
ceptional opportunities have been most ably used. 


A Record of Modern Life in the Island Empire 


The numerous illustrations are from original photographs, 
showing scenes open to few, giving the reader alike a sight of the 
Emperor, of the forest villager, the shell-fisher, or the street urchin 


BY 


MRS. HUGH FRASER 


Author of ‘* Palladia,’’ ‘‘ The Looms of Time,’’ etc. 


Among these valuable records of real life are scattered copies of 
works of nat.ve artists, throwing over the whole a quaint charm, the 
peculiar characteristic of all that belongs to Japanese art or literature. 


Two Volumes. Svo. $7.50 





In an appropriate binding the book ranks among the best illus- 
trated books of the year, but is as notable for the value of its con- 
tents as an authoritative account of existing conditions, and as a 
model in the almost lost art of letter writing as for the superb illus- 
tration which first catches the eye. 
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